FINALLY: THE STORY OF THE GREEN-HAIRED GIRL 


Fach of the girls The Green-Haired Girl has hired to operate the 
register at one of her three stores, stand around bashfully whispering 
greetings (never suggestions or words of encouragement) at 
customers, or sit in the back room or the office in south Koenji above 
The Taco Cafe sewing little pink pom-poms to wrist-big knots of yarn 
or gluing images of roller-skating koalas cut from one sweatshirt to 
another sweatshirt has chosen her own name in the interest of more 
efficient dream-pursuit. Perpetually dressed in pastel pink, yellow, 
green, other Easter Colors, heather gray, chemical-washed denim, 
tutus, T-shirts, legwarmers, leather jackets of any color not-black, and 
often with big frilly lace bows in their hair, they are Papiko, Kyapiko, 
Kopiko, Topiko, Tapiko, Chapiko, Chukiko, and Popiko. Popiko is 
mildly mentally retarded. 

They are all lovely girls, perfumed like peach candy, with 
temperaments rivaling dried daisies in clear plastic envelopes. Any 
well-populated police line-up of men of legal drinking age would 
contain at the very least one personality that could hear any one of 
these frillies sigh or speak the words “I wonder” and instantly dip his 
figurative toes into the pool of love -- and afterward (not much 
afterward), the rest of him. You who read this: you would at least like 
any one of these girls as much as you like a sibling you grew up with. 
Maybe you have a thing against so much pink: you would get over it. 

You would especially like Popiko. You could hide cameras in 
Popiko’s apartment -- certainly this would not be legal -- and I (and 
scientists who have met her) guarantee you that with a day’s effort 
following a day’s filming her on a day off as she brushes her teeth and 
brushes her hair and brushes lint off her tutu collection and laughs at 
the television, you would possess an avant-garde documentary that 
would win her an Academy Award for best actress (this is technically 
not even in line with Academy rules). 

“Popiko is the most beautiful person in the world,” The Green- 
Haired Girl says -- and there it is, the face of someone watching the 
closing scenes of “Forrest Gump”. A tear occurs to The Green-Haired 
Girl. 

“She’s just -- you don’t meet people like her. Ever. You never 
meet people like her. And there she is. Popiko is so pure that she’s 
certainly magical. Magic exists -- Popiko exists. There is not enough 
Popiko in the world. There’s one Popiko in the world.” 

The Green-Haired Girl had, one day when her hair was not 
green (and we will not talk about what color it was), preoccupied 
herself with survival. She had just opened a store in the Pal Shopping 
Street south of Koenji Station. It was in an old building with water- 
damaged ceilings and water-damaged wooden floors that she admits 
today she’ll never get around to replacing: the customers don't mind, 


and the business plan accounts for the customers never minding. 

“We were selling rock and roll T-shirts,” she says. “That was 
mainly what we sold. We went to the United States two or three times 
a year -- we’d only been open for a year -- and we drove up and down 
highways with Yahoo! Maps printouts. We went to Goodwill Stores 
and extracted all the good stuff -- pink stuff, purple stuff, lavender 
stuff, green and baby-blue stuff, frilly stuff: whatever kind of stuff. 
Disney stuff, rock and roll stuff. I got a lot of Michael Jackson T- 
shirts.” 

The Green-Haired Girl owns one of every officially licensed 
Michael Jackson T-shirt ever produced. 

“So this girl -- Popiko -- kept coming into the store. And we’d 
just look at the stuff she brought up to the register. She had an 
interesting sense of color: champagne on lavender, wine on cream on 
hot green. 

“She was doing to our store what we were doing to the Goodwill 
stores in the US. 

“Eventually, we realized that she didn’t have a job, and that she 
didn’t go to school, and that somehow she lived alone: someone was 
giving her money. She started bringing in little things she’d made -- 
wristbands at first, and eventually custom-altered sweatshirts (things 
drawn on them with hot glue and white out and whatever).” 

They gave her a job. Years passed; a German cable television 
station filmed a one-hour special about Popiko, once. 

"They loved Popiko in Germany. Many people in Germany still 
love Popiko." 

Popiko is terrified of me. 

“T don’t know why she’s so afraid of you,” The Green-Haired Girl 
says. 

“Actually,” she says, a moment later, “I do.” 

Popiko is a deeply superstitious Buddhist, and I trip many of her 
alarms. When she sees me, I can see all of her teeth; her eyes become 
more white than any other color; she looks at her feet and then the 
ceiling and then her feet. She giggles with Tommy-gun rapidity, a 
zoetrope to her polite stammers. 

“She’s not normally like that with people,” The Green-Haired 
Girl says. 

A moment passes. “Well,” The Green-Haired Girl says, “she is 
normally like that. She’s just... not as much like that with other 
people as she is with you.” 

Popiko is a pink-popcorn-flowering branch outside the window 
of a cancer ward; we, the committed, may only watch her flutter, and 
dream. She’s magnificent, to this deep and serene extent wherein she 
(“to behold her”) is an experience the likes of which subliminally fuels 
poetry and art and music and other loves; she is this great, and so 
precisely great: if something horrible hadn’t happened to her, I would 
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have forgotten her entire story. I don’t wish to exploit her, so I will 
begin to soften the shock of what will happen later by saying that the 
following is a story that climaxes with someone telling me, tearfully, 


“He raped Popiko.” 


This story of my life up until right this moment is almost over. I 
really mean it. 


We call this one, 


“love in the time of global warming, part three” 
(“an empty pistol pointed at mount everest” (or, “the year it rained”)) 
HUUUUUUUUUUU00 
HUUUUUUUUUUUUUU00U 
HUUUUUUUUUU0U0U 


[The Green-Haired Girl kneels on the forest-colored microfiber faux- 
sheepskin rug, puts her hand-palms on her thighs, and stares into 
where my forehead would be if I were looking up instead of into the 
silver resonator of my guitar. ] 


“T want you to meet someone. He’s been a dear friend of mine 
for years -- since the first time I ever went to America, to Seattle, 
eight years ago -- and the first time I ever encountered you, I 
entertained the briefest fantasy that someday you and this dear friend 
of mine would meet, and you’d get along swimmingly, and it would be 
wonderful to witness the creative collaborations that would ensue 
between you and he. He is a musician, like yourself. For the first time 
since my acquaintance with you -- and with him -- he is now in Japan -- 
in Tokyo, in fact, here in Koenji, even, staying at the house of one of 
my assistants while she stays with another of my assistants. He’s only 
here for a week, he arrived this morning, and I am to have dinner with 
him to-night. It would please me greatly if you would accompany me. I 
certainly hope you’re in the good mood for something great to begin.” 

I’d just come in from work and sat onto the sofa on the floor in 
the orange-lit living room and placed my resonator guitar on my lap. 
I’d planned to, until it was time to sleep, play a lazy accompaniment to 
the subliminally understood glass-glossy scenery of shiny-wet rained- 
on pink and beige tessellated bricks under the feet of beneath- 
umbrella into-cellular-phone-whispering fast-walking after-work non- 
shoppers hastily traversing the canyon of closed-shuttered storefronts 
of the shopping street three stories beneath our living room windows 
and thousands of feet beneath a universe-colored night sky. 

It had rained for a year. When it rains for a year, your rain- 
disliking life is half composed of anticipation. We often do not 
consider the possibility of a thing just walked into the room as being 
permanent. Only when its seemingly unmoving persistence crosses 
the thin gray line between the mundanity of all current events and 
The Ridiculous do we suddenly snap into a format all aware of its 
nuisance. I won't promise that a human cannot survive without 
regular glimpses of a blue sky; I will, however, testify to my own 
interior spiritual cramps at the prospect of yellow clouds being "A 
Good Day". My desire to run felt the squelch of unloving fingers; I only 
sweat or breathed my favorite way inside a too-warm or too-cold, 


patched-aired gray building. A year prior I'd been living walking 
distance from my gym and a short commute from my office; now I was 
a short commute from my gym and walking distance from my office. 
Somewhere during that year, the rain began. To endure rain in the 
name of recreation is perplexing. I carried my gym bag to the office; I 
boarded a train, I walked to the gym, I exercised every last drop of 
energy from my body, I walked to the station, I boarded a train, I 
walked home. The relaxation I felt every night, guitar finally in my 
arms, waiting for my stomach to calm to a point where dinner felt 
possible, smugly straddled the border between contemplative and 
terrible. I'm sure none of this helped my career go anywhere. 

I looked at The Green-Haired Girl. She was still there, sitting on 
her knees in the middle of the inch-thick forest-green faux-sheepskin 
microfiber rug which touches my bare calves even as I type this a year 
and some days later (it's still raining). Even as I type this, I turn my 
skull to the left: there is The Green-Haired Girl, sitting on her light- 
pink beanbag chair behind my raw pine coffee table, in her Barbie 
pajamas, green hair up in a simple ponytail, lowering her voice like a 
five-yen-coin on a string into the unknowably deep well of "business", 
as business were a cellular phone mouthpiece. I really don't know why 
she doesn't do that somewhere else. I just left for a moment: she had 
asked me away from this computer, presuming I was doing nothing 
important -- this is the present, and in the present I technically am not 
employed full-time -- so that I could stand outside her pastel "My 
Little Pony" fairy-land bedroom (perched alternate-universe-like inside 
a door at the end of a long, low, naryitfrow, dark, wooden hallway) 
while she changed clothes again and again, every six slow-burning 
minutes inviting me inside to photograph her. I would have refused, if 
I weren't, at the moment, writing a story about her, and so gathering 
material. 

"Am I cute?" she asks, again and again. 

She's cute. 

"Maybe," I say. 

"Just maybe?" 

"'Maybe' is the only objectively true word I can think of." 

They call it a "girlfriend paradox": a girl asks you if such-and- 
such outfit makes her look fat. No matter what you say or how you say 
it, you're doomed. The Green-Haired Girl isn't my "girlfriend", though 
she might as well be. She doesn't ask if anything makes her look fat 
because a theoretical physicist, a metaphysicist, and a high-frequency 
bonds trader would all be in agreement that she is most certainly not 
fat. A dietician would inform you in a deadpan that her thinness might 
have something to do with how she hasn't eaten a single meal in her 
entire life. She is, in fact, photosynthetic (these types of people only 
exist in Japan). Even if she were fat, being a fashion designer, she 
wouldn't ask if something made her look fat, because doing that would 
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allow the ghost of her career to escape from between her parted 
teeth. The Green-Haired Girl is alive (right here); she is asking my 
opinion, and my opinion is always "Maybe". If she were my "girlfriend" 
-- and even though she is not -- these uncertain responses would be 
cause for an argument. The Green-Haired Girl doesn't argue, because 
she is a pacifist and a Buddhist. (The closest we ever got to an 
argument was that one time she asked me why Americans were 
protesting whale-fishing in Japan.) Also, maybe, somehow, in the ten 
years since my inguinal hernia operation and several life-changing 
homelessness-involving adventures, since growing this lightning- 
yellow Prince Valiant hairstyle and this punk-rock fashion-model 
reputation, since deciding to dress in either skinny jeans and tank 
tops or vintage, Adidas tracksuits, since purchasing these fat black 
bebop eyeglass frames with twenty-four-karat gold studs in the 
corners, I came to speak with such authoritative badness as to 
simultaneously invite hope and extinguish doubt with my utterances 
of "Maybe". 

A year before today, she sat on her knees in this same room, 
hands folded atop and between them. The big green bun on top of her 
head jiggled as she tipped her chin forward. She was on the verge of 
bowing her head and literally exclaiming some love-ash-stomping 
expression such as "I am finished presenting my humble request!" I 
decided to stop her from doing that. I didn't look up. I spoke: 

"T'll go." 

She bowed her head anyway: 

"Iam finished presenting my humble request!" 

The Green-Haired Girl has no idea why the things that bother 
me bother me. Unlike other people who stop doing things that cause 
negative reactions they don't understand, The Green-Haired Girl 
maybe decides to consider the reactions the result of themselves. This 
makes her, surprisingly -- to me, anyway -- less irritating than 
someone who would constantly ask me "What's wrong?" "Don't ask me 
‘Do You Have The Hiccups?’ when I actually have the hiccups," I 
always Say. 

I stood up before she could raise her gaze-line from the carpet, 
guitar neck in one hand, and cracked my back. 

“When are we leaving? Let's get this over with." 

"Yes -- yes -- I can be ready in five minutes." 

An hour later, we were out the door. The air was a mass of 
cotton-candy-viscous gray mist-blobs and shattered orange 
electroillumination. I gripped my bare forearms with my fingernails. 

"Write him one more apology text." 

"Okay." 

I took her phone. I apologized one more time to this person I 
had never met. 

"Don't send it. Let me see it." 


She squinted at the phone screen. I put my hands into my 
pockets. 

“You didn't make the English too good, did you? I mean, I want 
him to think I might have written it." 

"I don't think I did. It's only a couple words." 

“What did you say?" 

"I said: 'We're running late. We'll be there in ten minutes. 
Sorry!'" 

“Ten minutes! We can't be there in ten minutes. I want to smoke 
a Cigarette." 

"Can't you smoke a cigarette there?" 

"I don't want to smoke a cigarette in ten minutes. I want to 
smoke a cigarette now." 

"Just suck it down." 

"I am not going to just suck it down." 

"Are you saying you want to enjoy it?" 

"Of course I'm not going to enjoy it." 

"What's the use of taking your time with something if you're not 
going to enjoy it? Let's just keep walking. I don't want to stand here in 
the rain." 

“You aren't supposed to smoke and walk," The Green-Haired 
Girl pointed out. She was right. “You’re the one who’s always 
complaining about people smoking and walking.” 

I looked down at our feet. Plastered onto the brick sidewalk 
were rubber warning decals: "Smoking while walking is prohibited in 
Suginami Ward." At the center of the decal was an exed-out cartoon of 
a human-sized cigarette that had somehow grown legs. It didn't have 
eyes or a nose. It had a mouth. That mouth was smoking a cigarette. 
It's only now, sitting down and describing it, that it seems morbid for 
a cigarette to be smoking a cigarette. 

“Have you ever heard of anyone getting arrested for smoking 
while walking?" 

The Green-Haired Girl shrugged. "No." 

"Neither have I," I said. "As a fairly obsessive type of 
personality, and as a person who has been burned -- twice [both times 
literally: once on the neck, once on the arm] -- by some jerks’ 
cigarettes, I have asked literally every smoker I come into contact 
with if the cops have ever asked them to put out a cigarette." 

"Nobody?" The Green-Haired Girl asked. 

"Yeah, nobody." 

"I don't want to be the first." 

"I think the cops around here are all smokers." 

"I get a lot of looks now as it is, having green hair and all." 

"Everyone knows you around town," I said. "The cops probably 
know you. You've never caused trouble." 

“You never know who doesn't like you," The Green-Haired Girl 


said. She was right again. 

She finished her cigarette. She deposited it into a standing 
ashtray. She looked at her phone. 

"I have to make a call," she said. 

"How long is it going to take? I hate standing in the rain." 

“You have an umbrella." 

"I don't like holding an umbrella. Walking with an umbrella feels 
like sleeping on an airport bench. I'd rather sleep in my bed." 

"Why don't you go wait inside 7-Eleven?" 

"It's air-conditioned in there. I don't like the combination of 
overly bright fluorescent lights and frigid air-conditioning on rain- 
damp skin." 

"Well, it'll only be a minute." 

"Okay." 

It turned out it was more than ten minutes. 

I mimed and mouthed: "I'm just going to go ahead to the 
restaurant." 

The Green-Haired Girl shook her head. 

“Can you excuse me? Can you hold for just a moment? I'm so 
sorry. I'm really sorry." 

The Green-Haired Girl put her phone on her shoulder. She 
whispered to me: 

"Don't go there yet. He's probably there. I don't want you to be 
in there before I'm in there." 

"What? Why?" 

"Just wait. This'll only take another minute. You've killed the 
groove once now. It might take two minutes. Just let me get back to 
this and I swear I will end it as soon as I can." 

"Okay." 

The door of the 7-Eleven whipped open and closed six times 
while The Green-Haired Girl finished her grueling telephone 
conversation. She was either ordering fabric, asking to have a copy 
machine repaired, or consoling a relative over a dead pet. Two times -- 
then three times -- impish girls whom nudity would render 
androgynous stopped to politely stare a moment and then silently 
wave, nod, and bow to The Green-Haired Girl. The Green-Haired Girl 
showed twenty-eight of her thirty-two teeth -- her horsey smile never 
quite hints at those rear molars. She kicked her right Minnetonka 
moccasin heel up toward her lavender-skirted behind, doing a little 
knee-dip with the other leg in place of a bow. I take it it's impolite to 
fully bow at someone while using politest speech with an invisible 
someone else on the telephone. 

A dog-chewed, ratty-skinny Japanese man clapped me on the 
shoulder. 

"Hey bro," he said. 

"Sup," I said. 


"Getting some beer. Dude, your set was sick. Come shred for us 
sometime. We'll fuck some shit up." 

The Green-Haired Girl's hands were on her hips. 

"I'm ready to go," she squeaked. 

My Nameless Psychedelic Rock Soul Brother looked down at 
her, clicking his boot-heels together like an army cadet. He gave a 
sharp nod of the head, and called The Green-Haired Girl by her 
localgodly surname. He told her it was lovely to see her. 

"You're his friend from . .. music?" 

"I -- we're not... friends," he stammered, his old beard stubble 
now Spiritually invisible. "I saw him play before." 

"I saw him play before, as well," I said, and then I cleared my 
throat. We nodded at each other. 

"We should be going soon. We're running late." She looked at 
the guy I must admit I didn't really know at all outside of a few dark 
rooms. "We're running late for a dinner party," she said. 

"I mustn't be disturbing you," the guy said. He gave The Green- 
Haired Girl another bow. He looked at me. "I'll message you on 
MySpace about this thing that's going down." 

"Alright, man." 

"Fuckin' rain, huh?" the guy said. 

"Yeah, man. It blows." 

"Sorry for keeping you," he said to The Green-Haired Girl. He 
disappeared into the fluorescent inferno to get his obvious beers. 

We were walking again, rain galloping off the lip of my clear 
plastic umbrella and onto the tips of my toes. 

"It would seem that guy likes your music." 

"Yeah." 

“What type of music was it you played at the show of yours he 
saw?" 

"Hey, who said it was just one show?" 

"T -- [." 

"I played a recording of the show for you," I said. 

“Was it that track that sounded like dying of thirst in the 
desert?" 

"No -- it was the one that sounded like bleeding to death in 
Antarctica." 

"That one was disturbing." 

“That was the idea." 

"Your music is scary." 

"You liked that one song, didn't you?" 

“Which one?" 

"The one you said sounded like a man talking to himself while 
pointing a pistol at Mount Everest." 

"I don't remember saying that about one of your songs. I have 
constructed many elaborate similes to describe your music 


performances. I don’t remember constructing that one." 

"Oh. Huh." 

“Maybe you dreamt it." 

"I don't think I dreamt it." 

"Of course you did. Because .. . because." She looked at her 
shoes. Her eyes darkened. "Because you dream about me all the 
time." She looked up at me, her chubby lips drooping. They broke into 
a twenty-eight-tooth grin, a silent, immobile cackle. 

"Sure I do," I said, my voice putting a hand on her shoulder, my 
body-hands in my pockets. 

We arrived at the elevator in the damp hallway above the 
restaurant. The Green-Haired Girl closed her umbrella. She flipped 
open her chipped metallic magenta mobile phone. 

"Okay," she said, closing the phone. "He's down there. He says 
he's at the table. I wonder if he's at the right table? I hope he's at the 
right table. Maybe he couldn't communicate with the hostess. He's a 
go-getter. He might have just walked in. He might have showed the 
hostess his index finger and walked in and then, when he didn't see us 
anywhere, took a seat on his own initiative. I told the hostess we'd be 
with a foreigner -- in case we're late, she should show him to the little 
fake living room, I said. I should have been specific. Lots of foreigners 
come here. I should have given a description of his appearance. This 
elevator takes forever." 

"If you had to describe his appearance, how would you describe 
it?" 

She puckered her lips. She "Hmm"ed. 

"Tall; short, wiry red hair; face like a monkey." 

"If you had to describe my appearance, how would you do it?" I 
asked. 

Her answer was immediate, delivered as she stared into my 
collarbone; I listened without blinking: "A poodle-y head of yellow 
hair, sometimes a ponytail, sometimes straight like a Final Fantasy 
character, big black Woody Allen glasses, most often seen wearing a 
white V-neck T-shirt, crayon-colored skinny jeans or Adidas basketball 
shorts, flip-flops or Nike Dunks, most often associated with the colors 
purple, white, blue, black, gold, orange, often dressed in primary 
colors, legs and arms disproportionately long, torso of normal length 
-- SO your wrists appear limp when your hands are in your pockets -- 
often walks on tiptoes or balls of feet, like a spider monkey! 
Overflowing with gestures! Massive Mick Jagger lips that seem to 
move more than your jaw when you talk. Olive and faded-tangerine- 
colored aura; general cuteness score somewhere in between baby 
polar bear and baby tiger." 

She took a breath. She looked me in the eye. "The baby polar 
bear and the baby tiger are the two cutest baby animals on the earth." 

“Am I closer to a baby polar bear or a baby tiger?" 
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She pinched the air with her fingernails. "You are this much 
closer to a baby polar bear." 

"Oh. Okay." 

She looked at her shoes again. "The baby polar bear is the 
cutest baby animal on the earth." 

"Oh. Thanks." 

"Hey," she said, not looking up. 

"What?" 

She looked up. "Can I tell him you're my boyfriend?" 

"Uh. Uh. Okay? Sure." 

"I just -- I -- I don't want him getting any ideas." 


"Of course." 
"And I -- I already told him I had a boyfriend." 
"Oh." 


"And I already showed him pictures of you. And I mean, when I 
showed him the pictures, I told him, 'This is my boyfriend’. So he'll 
recognize you." 

"Okay." 

"You're quite recognizable." 

"I suppose I am." 

"Also, I linked him to your band's MySpace. I said, 'This is my 
boyfriend's band." 


"Okay." 

"He... he likes your band, by the way." 
"Oh yeah?" 

"He said you guys were great." 

"Oh." 

“Gu-re-i-to, he said.” 

“Oh.” 


The elevator arrived. The Green-Haired Girl stepped in. She 
held the "doors open" button. 

"Actually -- uh. Can you give me a minute alone with him? Can 
you make it look like you're meeting us there? I mean, not like we 
walked here together." 

"Okay. How much time do you want? A minute?" 

“Maybe ten minutes? I'll order you the tofu cheese thing." 

"And some garlic skewers?" 

"Yeah. Okay. Okay -- we're super-late. I'll have to apologize." 

“Hopefully you'll have finished apologizing by the time I get 
there." 

"What? Okay. Hey, I'm going to go down there now." 

"Okay." 

She let go of the button. As the doors shut, she gave me a little 
bow, showing the green bun on top of her head. 

I killed ten minutes in the 7-Eleven next door. Ten minutes 
virtually kills itself in a Japanese 7-Eleven. The air-conditioning 
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punished my rain-damp arm-skin; the fluorescent lights punished my 
eyes and brain. I read the latest episode of "Berserk" from the new 
issue of Young Animal. That comic had been going for twenty years; 
it'd been sixteen years since the two main characters had met. And 
some people say I have trouble getting to the point. At least 
"Berserk"'s illustrations are marvelous. 

Ten minutes had been dead for five minutes when my iPhone 
vibrated. 

"Incoming call: The Green-Haired Girl". 

I didn't answer it -- and it didn't wait to be answered. She hung 
up. I went back to the lobby and waited for the elevator. The wait for 
the elevator was so long that my phone vibrated again. I didn't look at 
it. I got in the elevator, and got out in the narrow dark wooden 
entrance hall of Hanbei. 

Hanbei is like Disneyland, if Disneyland's theme were 
depression-era Japan. They play uplifting big band Japanese popular 
folk music and serve food with cheap utensils. The restaurant is dark 
and dingy and the food interestingly miserable, a summary of just how 
depressing a depression is. You can order a whole flame-broiled 
sparrow -- beak and all -- right off the menu. I always get this thing 
with tofu, a little bit of cheese, and a whole bunch of corn and chives 
thrown on it. It's awful, by which I mean it's awfully endearing. 

I showed the hostess my index finger -- first like I was telling her 
to wait a minute, then like I was pointing out a direction I wanted her 
to go. She turned her head and the whole top of her body with it. I 
stepped around her, ducked past a double-stacked bunk-bed structure 
of tables at which too many people were drinking themselves 
psychotic, and stuck my head into The Living Room. 

The demon mask sitting atop the thrift-store-quality Japanese 
armoire in the corner laid a greasy, ghosty index finger on my right 
cornea. 

"Hey hey hey!" The Green-Haired Girl said, her tooth grin 
maniacally horizontal. Like water off a duck's wing, a bony white 
human hand departed the small of her back. Tears were welling up in 
the sides of her eyes. 

"Hi," I said to her. 

"You're late!" she said. 

"I sure am." 

I got a good look at the guy. My first impression was that he had 
one of those Jack Nicholson's "Joker" smiles where you can see a 
disturbing quantity of pink meat between his white teeth and his lips. 
Like every time he got excited about something he ran the risk of 
biting down and bleeding into the top of his throat. 

The rest of him was normal in a way that didn't immediately 
frighten me. He had short, wiry, burnt-like red hair sticking up away 
from from his face, crowning his sheer forehead. He wore a black T- 
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shirt over a white long-sleeve shirt, jeans and a pair of brown shoes. 
His eyes did not move: he'd been looking where my eyes would 
eventually be since the moment I darkened the Depression Disneyland 
doorway. 

"Fuck yeah, bro," were his first words to me, and, by the way, I 
now disliked him. 

He stood up halfway, darting out his hand like a knife. I shook it 
like it had done something bad. 

“Come on, have a seat," this guy said to me. He sat down and 
motioned to the cushion across from him. I caught a glimpse of The 
Green-Haired Girl's face just then; the grin is, after all, a distant 
cousin of the wince. 

"I must say," the guy said, "you got one hell of a firm handshake. 
Ow. Ow." He theatrically flapped his hand. 

"Once, my friend Wolf told me that he'd been sitting on an 
airplane and the guy next to him -- who was one of those wild-eyed 
psychos you never quite take notice of until you're trapped next to 
them on a piece of public transportation -- said, halfway through the 
flight, after literally four hours of silence, 'You know what I hate? 
Someone who doesn't have a firm handshake." 

"Huh." 

"So since then I've been wary that anyone could be a serial 
killer, and that shaking everyone's hand firmly grants you immunity 
from being serial-killed." 

"Huh." 

A brief silence cracked, and fell in half. 

"I mean," I said, "I'm not saying I think you're a serial killer." 

The guy blinked. "Oh. Yeah." 

I was, in fact, starting to think that he was probably a serial 
killer. 

“You know, though -- you know why you always see so many 
crazy people on the bus?" I said. 

"Why's that?" 

“Because seldom are you ever stuck in a small place with 
anyone you don't know. On the street, you're just walking past them. 
You're going one way -- they're going the other." 

"Are you saying everyone is crazy?" 

“That's not what I'm saying. I'm saying everyone is crazy until 
you get to know them." 

"Oh. Alright." 

"And I guess I'm also saying that you don't really get to know 
most people." 

"Yeah, dude. Yeah. Yeah." He pointed two finger-pistols at me. 
"We're getting to know each other, right here. I see what this is about. 
Fuck yeah, bro." 

The Green-Haired Girl's phone rang. She answered it. She gave 
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each of us -- first one, then the other -- a semi-private show of her 
index finger, pointed to the ceiling. Hunched over halfway, she trotted 
out of the little fake living room. 

I picked a cold-water-wet fresh cabbage leaf away from a dog- 
corpse-sized stack on a stone plate in the middle of the table. With a 
burnt-bristled brush I basted it with smoky, spicy red miso. I think 
maybe there's a little bit of fish oil in that red miso. As a lifelong 
vegetarian I should probably care a little bit more about looking into 
things like that. Oh, well: a near-decade in Japan had about killed me. 

The guy folded his hands atop the table. His skull cricked to the 
left, then the right. 

"So," he said. "Let's get right down to it, bro." 

"Yeah?" 

His face broke out into a huge triangular grin. 

"You look like a guy who would know where I could score some 
dank ganja in this country." 

"Oh. Oh. Do I?" 

"I've got plenty of cash, bro -- I'm good for it." 

I didn't know anyone who knew anything about marijuana. I 
decided to tell him that maybe I did. What I was going to do -- and this 
was petty in a weird way -- was get him to rely on me to find him 
marijuana. Weeks later, when he was jonesing beyond jonesing he'd 
beg me: "Where is my weed?" I would shrug and say. "It's hard to get 
that stuff here. I'm working on it." What I was doing, I mean to say, is 
pouncing on any opportunity at all to make him long for something. 

"I might know someone who knows something," I said. 

“Hot as hell, bro. Hot and sweet." He paused. He lit a cigarette. 
"Sweet and hot. Sweet-hot. You are officially my bro, bro." 

Maybe ten silent seconds passed. 

"Okay," I said. 

"Japan, man," he said, an immediate response to my “Okay”. He 
put his lips back on the cigarette. His gaze-line traveled to a corner of 
the ceiling. 

“That sure is where we are," I said. 

"I can't believe I'm here, bro. It's been forever since I told 
myself I'd be here someday. I guess I was just, like .. ." He smacked 
his lips of the cigarette. He gave a two-hand-flapping gesture, calling 
to mind the idea of a pigeon trying to retrieve an engagement ring 
from a Christmas stocking with the tips of his wings. "Then . . . fuck! 
Man. Here I am!" 

“There you are." 

"So much to do. Fuck. Man, fuck, I grew up in fuckin' the Pacific 
Northwest, bro." 

"She says she met you in Seattle?" 

"Seattle, fuck yeah, we go way back." 

"Yeah." 
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"Me and that little girl out there go way back, bro. Way the fuck 
back." 

"Oh. Oh yeah?" 

He pointed his cigarette at me. His eyes cut diagonally through 
my upper chest. 

"Don't worry, bro -- nah, bro, it's not like that. I never hit that, 
bro." 

"Oh. Alright." I was about to add "Neither did I." Then, I realized 
I didn't want us to have anything in common. 

“Not for lack of trying, I mean! Hah! Hah! Bro, I gotta say, you 
got yourself a regular princess there." 

"She's pretty great." 

“You don't have to tell me. Yep, yep -- here I am in Japan. Lots to 
do." 

“What, uh .. . what is it you're planning to do, here, in Japan?" 

"Play a couple DJ sets," he said, putting one hand, cigarette 
between his index and middle fingers, up to his ear, like he was 
gripping a pair of monitor headphones, while miming a record- 
scratching motion with the other hand. 

"Oh," I said. 

“Maybe play some drums," he said, miming a furious snare-drum 
roll with such rigid wrists and tense forearms that I immediately 
realized he had played the drums most of his life. "If any bands want 
me." 

"Right on," I said. 

He took a drag of his cigarette. He took a gulp of his mug of 
beer. He put the mug down. He picked it up again. He gulped the last 
of it. He stood up a quarter of the way, peering tangentially outside of 
the dirty miniature mock living room. 

"Geta... beer," he mumbled. 

He looked back at me. He looked away. He took a drag of his 
cigarette. Maybe I was staring at the wall behind his right shoulder. 
He spoke again: 

"Fuck a whole buncha bitches all the while," he said. He slapped 
his right hand down on the table. "Hah!" 

I looked him in his sheer forehead. 

"Right on," I said. 

"Yep! Yep! No one to tie me down!" he said, looking left, looking 
right. He looked at my forehead. He looked at his hand. He mumbled, 
"Geta... beer." 

"Okay," I said, just to say something. 

He looked back at me. 

"So you play guitar?" He mimed a little guitar-tapping, his left 
hand's fingers flapping like high-speed goldfish gills, his right hand's 
fingers twiddling with pornographic ferocity. Something indicated 
he'd played the guitar a little longer than I had. 
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"I do," I said. 

“All modest and humble and shit!" the guy said. "Man, I heard 
your band. You mangle that shit." 

"Yeah." 

“We all gotta start somewhere, bro, you know what I'm saying? 
I'd love to come by to your practice space and drum or play guitar or 
play bass or something with you guys." 

“Maybe... maybe we can do that." 

The Green-Haired Girl slid back into the room. She gave a tiny 
little bow. She knelt next to me. 

"You guys," the guy said, pointing from me to The Green-Haired 
Girl with the tip of his cigarette. "You guys. Look at you two." 

The Green-Haired Girl blushed, her face and her hair becoming 
an avant-garde Christmas decoration. 

A girl in a paper hat came by with our tiny plates of weird food. 
I put all my tofu away like it were confidential documents. The Green- 
Haired Girl's phone rang at one point. She slid to the side, her 
stocking-fabric shooshing against the dust-filthy straw mat floor. She 
talked in a lower voice than usual for five minutes. This schlub (I'd 
decided he was a schlub) and I listened to her for a bit. He sent mea 
“psst". He made a fishhook motion with his index finger. He leaned 
across the table. He kept up the fishhook motion. I leaned forward a 
bit, schooching on my floor cushion. 

"So you and her, yeah?" he said. 

I blinked. The Green-Haired Girl was continuing her 
conversation. I blinked again. 

"I'm sorry -- what?" 

The schlub made an "O" with his left index finger and thumb. He 
stuck his right index finger out straight. He drove the right index 
finger into the left hand's finger-hole, miming a train entering a 
tunnel. I looked down at his finger and then back up. 

"Yes?" Suddenly, my tone of voice had become like Alan 
Rickman's Sheriff of Nottingham in "Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves", 
only a little less completely British. 

"You're hitting that, yeah?" 

My skin felt covered with fruit flies. I took a deep breath. I 
looked at The Green-Haired Girl's pastel-T-shirted back. I followed her 
spine down to where her denim skirt-waist departed from her lower 
back. Beneath, frilly hot-pink lace bloomers big enough to make a 
granny chortle. 

"Yes," I said, blushing a fair deal. "Yes, I am." 

"Hot as fuck. I bet she's a real nutcase between the sheets." 

The Green-Haired Girl's polite business conversation slid to the 
top of a roller-coaster hill which was mercilessly incomplete. She 
snapped the phone shut. She turned back around. 

“What did I miss?" she asked me. 
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"Nothing." 

The schlub had his hands folded like in prayer, his forearms on 
the low table. He looked back and forth between the two of us with 
the tops of his eyes. 

We were silent. The Green-Haired Girl's phone vibrated on the 
floor. It vibrated twice, voonting against the straw mat floor. Then it 
died. She opened her phone. She looked at the screen. She snapped 
the phone shut. She took a cabbage leaf from the mound that yet 
remained on the stone plate in the center of the table. She folded it 
until it broke. She looked at a little lopsided triangle of cabbage leaf 
between her fingers. After a small drinking-straw-long breath, she 
spoke English: 


"Lecentry, zeya izu za man uisu naifu." 


“What was that, honey?" the guy said, when neither I nor he nor 
she had said anything for ten seconds. 

The Green-Haired Girl explained to me in Japanese. 

"She says that recently there's a man with a knife; her friends 
are all scared of him." 

"A man with a knife? Like, where? Here in this restaurant?" 

My eyes traveled to and from the demon mask atop the armoire 
in the corner. 

Our dinner guest was looking at the silverware on the table. 

"No," I said. "In Koenji. Several people report an old man 
stopping them in the street early in the morning. He's holding a map. 
He looks lost. He asks which way the station is. The person he's 
stopped looks away to point or indicate where the station is, and when 
they look back, the man has drawn a knife and is threatening to stab 
them." 

“What does he want?" 

"Money," I said. 

"Do they give him the money?" 

I shrugged. "It seems that their being robbed is their reason for 
going to the cops. The man tends to catch people as they exit a 
building on the shopping arcade late at night. Before drawing the 
knife, he'll ask them, 'Do you live here?’ They’ll answer in the 
affirmative. He’ll draw the knife. Then, he'll say, 'I know where you 
live and I have yakuza connections'." 

"Huh." 

"So ...so she's been telling her staff to not walk alone in Koenji 
until the police catch the guy." 

“How many cases have there been?" 

“How many what?" The Green-Haired Girl said. 

“How many people has this guy robbed?" I asked. 

"Five, as of today." 
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"Five," I said. 

"Fuck! I hope they catch the fucker." Our dinner guest took a 
drag from his cigarette with the lip-position of a child spouting water 
while playing in a swimming pool. 

"They'll catch him," I said. "Or he'll go away before they catch 
him. At least he hasn't hurt anybody." 

"I'd brain the motherfucker," our dinner guest said. He pounded 
his fist into his palm. "He wouldn't know what was coming to him until 
it had already come to him. I'd Batman the fuck out of that mother 
fucker." 


“He works at a Costco in Washington," The Green-Haired Girl 
was Saying as we walked back home. 

"Oh." 

“He dropped out of high school." 

"Costco pays good money," I said. 

"Are you joking?" 

"I'm not," I said. 

"Oh." The Green-Haired Girl didn't ask for further clarification. 

"So where is he staying?" 

"He's staying in one of my assistants' homes." 

"You told me that already. I meant, which one." 

"He's staying in Topiko's house while Topiko stays with Popiko." 

"Oh. So. Right down the street from us, then." 

"Yeah." 

"It's just... he went walking in the other direction." 

"Maybe he just wants to have a look around." 

"That could be it." 

“Maybe it has something to do with his music." 

"His DJ music?" 

"Yes. He does Intelligent Dance Music." 

"Oh. Oh man." 

“He might be out meeting someone about one of his DJ gigs in 
the coming week." 

"Or maybe he's asking pedestrians if they speak English, and if 
they say yes, he's immediately asking them where he can buy drugs." 

"He doesn't do drugs. He's a good boy." 

"He does do drugs," I said. 

“How do you know that?" 

“You were away from the table for two seconds before he asked 
me if I had any marijuana I could sell him." 

“You are making that up." 

"Tam not making it up." 

The Green-Haired Girl looked at her shoes. "Maybe you're not 
making it up. I don't want to talk about it. I don't want to know about 
it. If he's doing drugs, I don't want to talk about it, know about it, or 
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think about it." 

"Okay." 

"He's got one of my assistant's addresses on his tourist visa 
paperwork. If he's doing drugs and we're implicated our business 
could be gone just like that. I want plausible deniability." 

"Okay." 


"Do you want to watch a couple of episodes of 'Care Bears' on 
your big TV before I go to bed?" 

"Sure," I said. 

I had pirated the entire series run of "Care Bears" from the 
internet a week ago, at her request. I put a couple of episodes into a 
playlist. I turned out the science-fiction light sphere. The Green- 
Haired Girl, in her grippy slipper-socks and pink thermal long 
underwear, her face clam-colored and washed bare of makeup, her 
hair tied up in a big messy (cute) bun, comically large Ray-Ban 
eyeglasses of mortifying prescription perched on her tiny nose over 
her tiny eyes, fell asleep within four minutes, her arms folded across 
her chest, before the first episode of the evening could get through 
the part of the template where all the Care Bears are still happy, 
before the elephant marches into the room. Thirty minutes later, she 
had banana-slid off the sofa (my sofa sits on the floor), and was lying 
on her back in the middle of the forest-green faux-sheepskin 
microfiber rug in a perfect sarcophagus imitation. I closed my 
computer, picked up my unplugged electric guitar, and went to bed. 

I came out to the kitchen to get a glass of water maybe two 
hours later. I stood in the kitchen doorway, watching The Green- 
Haired Girl sleep motionlessly in that sarcophagus position. I had 
been watching her for half a minute when she sat up with a start and 
a gasp. She touched her fingertips to her bun of hair, to the sides of 
her eyeglasses, and then to her collarbone. Her skull rotated. Her 
eyeballs snapped to face me. 

She shrieked the way a toddler-sized mouse might. Her 
fingertips touched her chest. Here I am, a poltergeist in my own 
home. I can't stand anywhere for more than a moment -- nor can I 
come around a corner at any velocity -- without the risk of her 
standing or sitting or lying down, oblivious to everything, suddenly 
awakening from reverie or thought or sleep to violent shock. I scare 
her by existing in my own home. 

"You left me out here," she said. 

"I did not." 

"You went to bed without telling me you were going to bed." 

“How do you know that?" 

"I know it. I can tell -- I can tell that I was sleeping here alone." 

"How?" 

"It was ... it was quiet. It was -- the TV was on, and then it 
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wasn't. It wasn't on longer than it was on." She cocked her head to the 
side. "My neck hurts. I was out here, sleeping on the floor, for several 
hours." 

"Maybe two hours," I said. 

"You could have woken me." 

“How am I supposed to wake you?" 

She rubbed her lips together. She laid down on her back, on the 
sofa. She folded her hands over her abdomen. 

“You could have called my name." 

“You know I can’t do that," I said. 

She was quiet. 

"IT know." 

"Do you want to go to bed now? You shouldn't sleep out here. 
You'll break your neck." 

"I have work to do." 

“You were pretty deeply asleep. You should rest." 

"Like you care. Can I sleep in your bed?" 

I hesitated. "Sure." 

"You hesitated." 

"I did." 

"You're not comfortable with me in your bed." 

"You're not comfortable with yourself in my bed." 

"I... I want to be." She cleared her tiny throat. "I want to be 
comfortable." 

“Come on, then," I said. 

I held my hand out to her. She sat up. She stood up. She looked 
at my hand. She put her hands behind her back. She grinned: there it 
is: those sharp teeth in the sides of her head. 

“Lead the way." 

She laid on her side, facing the wall, as many feet away from me 
as the bed would allow. She was asleep for an hour in which I was 
barely asleep. She woke up and could sense somehow that I too was 
awake. 

"The lights are giving me a headache." 

"Do you want me to turn them off?" 

"If you sleep with black lights in a room, they say you'll get 
cataracts." 

"Oh. That's not proven." 

"I read about it on the internet." 

"They're not black light bulbs. They're blue LEDs." 

"Oh. I thought they were black lights.” 

"Do you want me to turn them off?" 

“You can turn them off if you want to." 

"I don't particularly want to. I like feeling like I'm sleeping on a 
boat." 

(They're programmed to dim in a simulation of ocean waves.) 
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“You can turn them off if you don't want me to get a headache." 

I unplugged the lights. It took some silent time for the outline of 
my wood-framed traditional Japanese rice-paper windows to 
materialize on the far wall. 

The Green-Haired Girl's voice gave the impression of mouth- 
breath fog on a day in late autumn: 

"Did you like him?" 

"He's a character," I replied, immediately. I had prepared this 
answer earlier, as a solution to literally ninety-five possible 
conversational exchanges that could arise on the subject of that 
schlub she'd introduced me to over dinner. 

"I know he liked you." 

"Maybe he did." 

"I know you didn't like him as much as he liked you." 

I didn't ask her what had given her that impression. I didn't ask 
her anything. 

"I don't understand you," she said. 

"I'm not that difficult to understand." 

"Bullshit," she said, immediately. "You're the smartest person I 
have ever met, and I know for a fact that even you don't understand 
yourself." 

"I understand all I need to," I said. 

A silence. 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah." 

"Which is?" 

"T only know that I know nothing'." 

"You're full of it," she said. 

I sighed. 

"I love you," she said. "I love you and I don't even know what 
you are. I don't even know what the hell you are." 

"IT... I'm sorry." 

“You and I both know you're not sorry." 

"I know." 

I had, a small eternity ago, learned to sigh my way out of these 
conversational exchanges. 

"I know you don't love me," she said. "I know you can't. I know 
you won't, because you can't. Can you at least tell me that you 
understand me?" 

"I don't understand you," I said. I paused: I considered. I 
decided to say it: "I want to." 

“What do you want to understand?" 

"I want to understand how you can do it," I said, after a silence. 

"Do what?" 

“What you do." 

"Design clothes and manage a fashion brand?" 
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"No." 

“You mean you want to understand how I can love you." 

"Yes." 

“We have ourselves a puzzle," she said, pulling my blanket away 
from me, hugging it tightly to herself. There was the skeleton of a 
smile in her voice. "You need to understand me to understand 
yourself. You need to understand yourself to love yourself! And you 
need to love yourself to love me! If you knew what I knew about you, 
you would love yourself. If you understood me, I could understand you 
-- all that I need to understand about you, I mean. If I understood you, 
I could communicate to you what I know -- and love -- about you." 

I yawned. "That's a regular puzzle, yes." 

"Fifty years from now, maybe it'll work itself out." 

She and I were a couple of puzzles chasing solutions. 

"Iam imagining a Rubik's Cube ceaselessly falling down the the 
tallest up escalator in the world, every third knock clicking one of its 
squares into another position." 

"You'll come running to me." 

"In fifty years?" 

"Hey. Hey, maybe we'll still be together, just like this, in fifty 
years." 

“Have you ever read the Yasunari Kawabata story about the 
photograph?" 

“Which one is that?" 

I yawned again. "It's narrated by a man who interviews a poet. 'I 
can't say for sure, though it was probably because of his ugliness that 
he became a poet,’ he says." 

"Huh." 

"The poet tells the man that, a long time ago, a newspaper 
interviewed him. The interviewer asked him to send a photograph of 
himself. Being that he is physically ugly, he seldom has photographs 
taken of himself. The only photographs he can find were taken many 
years ago, on the occasion of his engagement to a girl he, at the time, 
had found incredibly beautiful. For some reason, they had never 
gotten married. He cuts the photograph in half, and sends the half 
containing only himself to the newspaper. Then he looks at the girl, 
now alone, now occupying her own photograph. 

"He realizes that she is incredibly ordinary. Maybe it's because 
he's not in the photograph that she is so ordinary. He then wonders: if 
the woman saw the photograph of him in the newspaper, would she 
think of how ugly he is and was? If he’d sent the photograph to the 
newspaper intact, would she see the two of them together and come 
running back to him, thinking of what a great man he was?" 

The Green-Haired Girl was silent for a bit. She "Hmmm'"ed. 

"Which did she do?" 

I cleared my throat. "My description of the story just now was, 
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in fact, longer than the story itself." 

"What does this have to do with us?" 

“Maybe something," I said. "Maybe not something." 

I slid off the bed. 

"Are you getting up?" 

"Getting up? I only just got in bed." 

“You do that sometimes." 

“Hmm. I suppose I do. I'm going to get a drink of water, and 
then get a reverse drink of water." 

"Gross. You are always talking about peeing." 

"Iam always thinking about it, is why. And you don't have to use 
your imagination so much." 

In the bathroom, my prostate gland slapped hard against my 
vitals; a shockwave terminated at the epicenter of the Bermuda 
Triangle of pain somewhere deep in my abdomen. I let out a sharp 
cry. My right hand-palm collided with the wall behind the toilet. 

The Green-Haired Girl was standing in the doorway of the 
antechamber between the tearoom and the main hallway. Her 
fingertips were against her chest. I looked her in the stomach as I 
emerged from the bathroom. 

"Do you want me to call an ambulance?" 

"What? No. No. Of course not." 

"I can call an ambulance." 

"I do not need to go to the hospital." 

We were back in bed. She was five feet away from me. I turned 
by back to her -- decently -- and trained my gaze on the closet door. A 
wave of sleep approached my mind's toes. 

“You sounded like you were in a lot of pain." 

My eyes snapped open. "What?" I looked over my shoulder. The 
Green-Haired Girl had rolled over onto her other side. Her little tear- 
wet eyes glittered in the near-total dark. 

“That sound you made. It could not have come from a pleasant 
feeling." 

"It hurts like that a lot -- almost all the time. I just let my guard 
down." 

“You need to see a doctor." 

"I'll see one later." 

"You certainly sounded like you were in the middle of something 
that you don't exactly experience all of the time." 

I yawned. "Well, to be honest, it was a little bit more painful 
than usual." 

"See! You -- hey! You need to be honest with me. Don't you 
believe me when I say I love you?" 

"I believe you, okay--" 

“How bad did it hurt?" 

"My--" I swallowed. I hugged the blanket to my body. I cleared 
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my throat. "My entire life flashed before my eyes," I said. 

"Oh my god." 

"Yeah," I said, my lips acquiring a sneer, my voice unwavering. 
"My entire life flashed before my eyes. I thought, hey, I spent a lot of 
time sleeping, and a lot of time looking for toilets. And most of the 
time I was asleep, I was dreaming about looking for toilets." 

"Are you trying to be funny?" 

"I think I am succeeding in being funny." 

“You have no idea how badly you hurt my feelings when you joke 
about these things like this." 

I rolled over all the way onto my other side. 

"Look," I said. 

Her hands balled up, and wrenched into one another. Her 
fingernails found the space between her teeth. She scooted backward, 
away from me. 

"I know you -- I know you care about me." 

“That's what I'm -- I know you know -- I just want you to --" 

"Hey," I said, looking at her tear-mirrored in-the-dark-glittering 
eyeballs. I pushed the side of my left hand gently in the direction of 
her shoulder. 

Her shriek might have belonged to an electrocuted chihuahua 
puppy. She rolled over quickly, fell off the bed, and thudded onto the 
straw mats. 

I stood up on my knees. I looked down at her. She was lying in 
the middle of the floor, her hands folded over her chest, her lips 
pursed and fishy, her body-straightness befitting a mummy. 

"Are you okay?" I asked her. 

"I'm just fine," she said. "I'm a hundred percent okay." 

“You need to stop doing that. You need to stop falling off my 
bed. You are going to crack the straw mats." 

"Are you Saying I'm fat?" 

"No." 

"I have gained weight, you know." 

"I haven't noticed." 

"You wouldn't notice if I dyed my hair green." 

"Your hair is green." 

"See? You just noticed." 

"Hah." 

"I saw: I know what I saw: you were being tender to me." 

“Was I? I don't remember doing such a thing." 

She tightened her lips and spit out a few machine-gunny 
popping sounds. 

“You are a tender person. You are the Loneliest Animal On The 
Earth. No one can ignore you! That's what she said. She said 'No One 
Can Ignore Him'." 

I looked her over one more time. I wanted to tell her what I was 
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thinking: that if I could just come to grips with what switch I had to 
flip inside my head to make it so I loved her, I would do it right away. 
Then all that would remain would be That Other Problem. I wasn't 
worried about That Other Problem. It seemed like nothing, compared 
to The First Problem. 

All I said was: "I'm going to go to sleep. You can get back up 
here if you want." 

"I am comfortable down here," she said, as I rolled over and 
turned my back to her side of the bed. 

"Okay," I said. 

"I'm comfortable down here," she said, again. "Unless--unless 
you want me up there." 

“You can sleep wherever you want." 

"If you really, really, really want me up there, I can sleep up 
there." 

I stood up on my knees again. I looked down at her. She was all- 
teeth-grinning. 

“You can sleep up here if you want to." 

"That's good enough," she said, sitting up. "I know you can't 
sleep without me in your bed." 

“Watch me," I said. I laid back down. "I'll be asleep before you 
can get back up here." 

"No you won't." 

Breath was in the air; I sweat like a wounded animal. She was 
gripping the blanket. Her own sweat and breath stained the room 
with the hot scents of rubber, peach candy, and rubbing alcohol. 

Two minutes later, she said my name, softly, longly, coldly, as 
in-lovingly as I've ever heard a syllable. I was awake. I didn't respond. 
Soon, she was asleep and breathing. 

She sneezed in her sleep. The shock shook the bed. She sat up. 
She patted her hair, her forehead, her neck, her clothed chest, her 
collarbone. She looked at me. She dabbed her sweaty forehead with a 
ginger hand. I was lying on my back, my eyes wide open, probably 
asleep. 

"Did I wake you?" she asked. 

I didn't move. 

"You're asleep with your eyes open again," she said. She took 
my eye mask out from under my pillow, held it up with two hands an 
inch above my face, and dropped it onto my eyes. 

She swung her legs over the bed, padded out of the room, and 
departed. I performed a conscious imitation of a brick for two, then 
three minutes, before forgetting who, where, or why I was. 


She didn't come home for three days. 
On the third day, she came home while I was asleep. I didn't 
know she was in her room. When the doorbell rang, I thought it was 
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her, and that she'd forgotten her keys. I answered the door in my 
boxer-briefs and a white V-neck T-shirt. 

A very gay Italian man and his assistants, all wearing striped 
short-sleeved shirts and jeans, were waiting outside. They'd perhaps 
been waiting for some time. The doorbell in my house is so quiet that 
the ring that wakes me up often feels like the first real ring -- the ones 
before it feeling like part of a dream. As the opening door revealed his 
face, the man carried an air of impatience, which burst like a soap 
bubble when he looked into my forehead. 

"Ah! Yes!" He quickly placed each of his index fingers on the 
respective shoulder, drew them both out like swords, slashed them 
overhead, and pointed them at the center of my chest. "You! Jtaliano?" 

“What? No. I'm not Jtaliano." 

He puckered his lips. "Americano?" 

"Yeah." 

"Ah! Yes. We--" he pointed two index-finger-knives at his chest, 
then cockroach-antennaed them behind his back at the people I 
realized were a photography crew "--come here--" he pointed the 
fingers at the ground, from shoulder height, and drew long stilty 
circles "--and we forget-a the... person, we have a person, who 
speaks the Japanese." He pointed two index finger-knives at me again. 
"You are--yes, yes. We are here to see--" now he drew index-finger- 
stilty circles on the ceiling "--we are here about-a the Principessa." 

The Green-Haired Girl's door latch clacked open. Her door 
shoofted opened and whacked shut. She thundered down the hall in 
her slipper socks, fingertip-touching her hair. Her eyes met the Italian 
man's hairline (I imagine) through the frosted glass divider of the 
entryway, over my shoulder. His eyes lit up. 

" Sorisorisori," she was saying, in her thick and high little voice. 
She straightened a pair of lenseless Ray-Bans. 

“Thank you for your coming!" she said, in her bought-as-is 
English. 

I was still standing flat on my feet in the square elbow of our 
shiny-wood-floored hallway in my boxer-briefs and white V-neck T- 
shirt. The Green-Haired Girl was observing the camera crew and 
journalist as they removed their shoes; next she was ushering them 
with parallel, rib-cage-height, swerving hand-knives around the bend 
in the hallway. She looked at me, said my name, appended a 
diminuitive suffix, and kindly asked me to step backward, 
approximately through the tearoom door. I slid the door open halfway 
and stepped into the darkness of the tea-room. 

"This is going to take a while," she said to me. "In case I don't 
see you before your set tomorrow night, I just wanted to let you know 
that I invited [the schlub's name] to come see you guys play." 

"Oh," I said, letting my eye-line softly rest on the tendons of her 
neck. 
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"You should put some pants on when there are people in the 
house," she said, turning swiftly away. 

The Italian man had stopped in the sharpest angle of the 
hallway. The camera crew were combobulating in the narrow hallway 
before him, rain falling on a tin roof beneath the gray sky beyond the 
open windows behind them. 

The Green-Haired Girl was pointing. "My room is -- last door. 
Very last door. Hall way here, end of hall way, there. Over there." She 
looked back at me. She smiled. I still had my hand on the tea-room 
door. 

The Italian man pointed at me with two index fingers held at 
shoulder-height. 

“You and she -- you and she are, homosexual, no?" 

"No," I said. The silence could had suffocated a mosquito. 

"What?" The Green-Haired Girl said suddenly, as the tea-room 
door clacked shut, with me behind it. 


I went to the gym. I lifted weights until I was sure I would hurt 
myself if I continued. I ran on a treadmill, thinking of nothing, 
beholding the rain-slick post-noon blueness of Ogikubo. I drank a 
mango-juice-flavored concoction that somehow contained thirty-five 
grams of protein. I took a slow shower. I soaked in the bathtub. I sat 
in the sauna for a half an hour, sweating away every sip of water I'd 
taken all day. I boarded the Marunouchi Line for Koenji. A man on the 
train made repeated sounds at me. I was a soundmakeattable person: 
I was ropy and skinny and huge-headed, a yellow rubber band over my 
forehead, my wet hair up and out of my face, wearing a purple tank 
top and black Adidas shorts and white flip-flops, with a too-big gym 
bag between my feet. 

"It's not my fault that these glasses cost more than your suit," I 
said to him. He folded his arms over his chest, looked ninety degrees 
to the right, and then crossed his legs so a different one was on top. 

I stopped in at my office. I filled my Starbucks cup with 
espresso. I blew on it until it wasn't too hot. I sipped it. I stood with 
my hands on my hips, my gym bag hooked on the crook of one arm. I 
told some people how things were, and theorized to others how things 
were going to be. Beyond the wall of windows, the roofs of Koenji 
gleamed with wetness beneath a blurry gray sky. 

I went home. I managed to fit a half a pound of cabbage into my 
upper esophagus. I read a Sherlock Holmes mystery while sitting on 
the sofa on the living room floor. I went into the kitchen. I drank a 
liter of water and consumed two spoonfuls of cold peanut butter 
straight from the jar. I brushed my hair. I went into the living room. I 
wrote a document on my computer. I played my acoustic guitar. I 
wrote another document. I removed a pot from the refrigerator. I 
ladled a bowl's worth of black bean, plantain, garlic, and tomato soup 
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out of the pot. I heated up the bowl. I ate it while watching "Lost" on 
my large television. I finished eating. I washed my bowl. I revised a 
document. I put my acoustic guitar on my lap. I let my eyes adjust to 
the amber sobriety of the science-fiction light-sphere on the floor 
behind our cactus. I looked at my reflection in the aluminum resonator 
cone of my guitar. I listened to the rain -- a feat that would have been 
impossible (its falling was silent) if the rain weren't making people's 
on-brick footsteps particularly wet-sounding. Twenty-four hours left 
my life; still alone now, my hair was dry and straight and perfect, my 
face was shaved smoothly as alien leather, and I had finished 
replacing the batteries in all of my guitar effects pedals. 

My friend Oscar -- I'd met him in Korea seven years ago -- was at 
my door, looking exactly like he had when I first met him in Korea. His 
hair was still wet-looking and stringy like odd (black) pasta. Oscar had 
been in Japan for nearly a year; no matter how long he is here, and I 
wager that no matter how long he is anywhere where I also am, I 
imagine that I'll never be able to separate his presence from the 
memory of that time I first met him in Korea. With some people, you'd 
be able to get over the first time you met them. They'd become victims 
of time -- of the present -- always exactly who they are right now. 
Whoever or whatever Oscar is to me, he's always That Person From 
That Day. 

"Just point me at the heavy thing that needs lifting," he said, still 
as much a 1950s game-show host in vocal inflection as ever. He was 
still wearing the same pork-pie hat (it was only a different color). 

“You can get my lunch box, there," I said, pointing to the four- 
foot-long, two-foot-wide, six-inch-tall steel-latched black fiberglass 
trunk on the floor. 

Oscar grabbed it by the suitcase handle. 

"The Large Prime Numbers sound is in my hands," he said, 
holding it up, jiggling the handle. 

"Don't drop it. Without a Digitech Whammy to pitch-bend notes I 
will literally have no tricks with which to fool anybody." 

"I hear you, chief," Oscar said. "I'll treat it like my own baby. 
Not that I have a baby -- that I know of!" 

"Oh. Yeah." 

"Do you got everything else you need? What about the guitar? 

"I can get that." 

“Now, man, this is a big night for you. This is a big party. You 
need to take it easy." 

"I am taking it easy. I've been taking it easy all week." 

"Look, man, you know me -- I look out for my friends. It's all 
about my friends. You guys are playing a big gig and I love you guys 
so I am going to help you out, alright?" 

I performed half a sigh -- the secret to the half-sigh is that you 
don't exhale. Here was a person who said things like this, and, more 
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perplexingly, actually meant them. 

"Alright." 

“Now I can get your stuff down the stairs. You just bring that 
luggage cart. I'll let you pull the cart on the way to the station. If I 
don't run off with your stuff! Hah!" 

"Yeah. Alright. I'll get the cart. Be -- be easy on the guitar." 

He had the guitar in one hand and the effects rack case in the 
other. He had his elbows pointed upward at shoulder height, the 
posture of a business man lifting suitcases in a Bugs Bunny cartoon. 

"Is this everything?" Oscar asked. "Are we on the way out, right 
now?" 

"Yeah, this is everything." 

"Do you mind if I take a leak?" 

"Go right ahead." 

He went in and took a leak. 

"Whew -- I just lost about one sixth of a pound, in there." 

"Okay." 

“Have you ever been peeing, dude, and, like, for the first three 
seconds it's like, 'Yeah!' And then, a minute later, it's still going on, 
and you're like, 'Come on already'?" 

I tipped my skull and thought. 

“Maybe every two hours." 

"It sucks," Oscar said, with not a trace of a smile. Behind his 
comment, the specter loomed: so often in life, anticipation, on a snap, 
turns into impatience. 

“You were in there so long I have to go, now," I said. 

"I can meet you downstairs," Oscar said, suitcase-lifting my 
things. 

"See you down there." 

Oscar was downstairs, smoking a cigarette with Zak "Delicious" 
McCune, hiding from the rain beneath the eaves of the "Webster" 
thrift shop. 

"I see you didn't run off with my things," I said. 

"I would have if Delicious hadn't spotted me on the way down 
from 7-Eleven," Oscar said. 

"Either way, you passed the test. You must be a true friend." 

"Does this mean I get to tell him the secret?" Delicious asked. 

"Not yet." 

“What secret?" 

Delicious is half a head or so shorter than me. It's only when I 
see Oscar standing next to him that I realize how much taller I am 
than Oscar. It must be his stubble: it's so even and rakish. My specific 
brand of body dysmorphic disorder causes me to believe anyone with 
facial hair is definitely taller than me. 

"Let's go. I want to get a Starbucks in Omotesando." 

"Fuckin' ... Omotesando," Delicious said, looking theatrically 
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displeased. 

"What?" 

“Omotesando is about as rock and roll as..." 

"As what? Gaienmae?" 

"No. That's even less rock and roll than Omotesando. It's about 
as rock and roll as--" 

"As where?" 

"I keep thinking of jerkoff podunk towns, and then I keep 
thinking of one good band located there." 

"Louisville, Kentucky!" Oscar said. 

I looked at him. "Are you high?" 

"I've never been to Louisville," Oscar said. 

"Young Widows," Delicious said. 

“Who're they?" Oscar asked. 

"They're from Louisville." 

"Oh. Are they your friends?" 

"No," Delicious said. 

"Let's get these things down these stairs." 

Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line Shin-Koenji Station doesn't have 
an elevator or an escalator. 

"Grab the top of this thing," I said to Oscar. He put two hands 
on the luggage cart handle. 

I bear-hugged the bundle and snapped off the bungee cords. I 
removed the guitar and the effects case. 

"I got those," Oscar said. He suitcase-lifted them and trotted off 
down the stairs. 

Delicious looked at me. 

"Are you alright, dude?" he asked me. 

"No," I replied, immediately. 

"Is something up? Is The Green-Haired Girl mad at you again?" 

“What? God, man, why would she be mad at me?" 

"It seems like she's mad at you every other time I see you." 

"She's not mad at me. I don't think she can get mad at me." | 
instantly detected that I might be lying. 

"Well every time it looks like you aren't alright, she acts really 
cold to me when I say hello to her, so I figure it has something to do 
with you -- and her." 

"I just -- maybe I chilled out too much this week." 

"Don't tell me that -- I thought you were going to bench press 
twenty-four-seven to keep the Clydesdale of rock-insanity sprinting 
through your veins." 

"I'll be fine if I can get a big coffee." 

"Get a venti espresso. Perk the fuck up. There's going to be five 
hundred hipster jackoffs at this thing. That means at least fifty girls 
waiting to have their libidos stomped like aluminum cans. We need 
you to scream." 
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“The screaming is never a problem." 

"Then stop being so morose." 

"I'm not morose." 

"Guys?" Oscar called, his voice boomeranging around the bend 
in the stairs. "The train is coming." 

We hurried down there. We scanned our train passes and got in. 
We stood in the middle of the rear train car toward Shinjuku and 
eventually Ginza. Oscar held the luggage cart upright while I bent 
down and bear-hugged bungee cords around the guitar and effects 
case, while the train accelerated and tipped, nearly spilling us over, 
before leveling out. 

“What were you guys talking about?" Oscar asked, looking up, 
looking back and forth between the two of us. 

“We were discussing our plan of attack," I said. "We were 
discussing how best to effectively educate these people as to why they 
should never consider leaving their house again." 

"Are you guys going to strangle the show?" 

“We're going to throttle the party," I said. 

"We are going to beat it like it did something wrong," Delicious 
said. 

"Are they never going to call you guys back after tonight, or 
what?" 

"Before tonight, they figured they would never call us back after 
tonight," I said. "After tonight, they'll be calling us back every week." 

"Just be careful not to hurt yourselves out there," Oscar said, 
closing his eyes for a moment the length of a single thoughtful nod. 
"Safety first." He nodded again, satisfied in the power of his 
contribution. At Minami-Asagaya a seat opened up near the end ofa 
bench. Oscar motioned to it with one hand, keeping the other on the 
luggage cart. Now Delicious motioned to it. 

"Thanks," I said. I sat. I looked from Oscar's face to Delicious's. 
They were looking at me. When I looked away from one's face a 
second time, the other was looking away, until they were both looking 
away. I realized, there, hands on umbrella handle, its point on the 
ground, that I might have become the "Boss Personality". I pictured 
myself in charge of a section at a Japanese corporation. There I was: 
shorter hair, tennis bracelet, little guitar amp in my office. It didn't 
feel horrible. Before Ginza two seats on the bench had cleared up. 
Oscar and Delicious made to sit down; two passengers next to me got 
up to redistribute the bench population. Zak and Oscar sat next to me. 
A minute later, we were talking. Two minutes later, we were getting 
off, and wheeling the luggage cart down a rain-slick-floored Ginza 
Station, the night already drifting off, people hurrying from job to 
home, the air smelling like a crayon wrapper, my head alive with 
electricity of sleepiness. We got on the Ginza Line for Omotesando. 

“How far a walk is it from here?" Oscar asked when we got to 
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Omotesando. Deep Tokyo near midnight is curious: for a moment, just 
as pedestrian traffic swells, lights begin vanishing. The asphalt rain 
mirror of the wide intersection was running out of things to reflect. 

I put my hands on my hips. I turned around in place a couple 
times. I pointed. 

"It's about fifteen minutes that way." 

We stepped into the nearby Starbucks. I took my wallet out and 
beat it gently onto the counter. 

"T'll take a venti espresso," I said. 

The girl nodded. "Coming right up, s--" 

She was looking directly into my upper chest. Her hands were in 
front of her torso. Her fingertips were a centimeter away from doing 
the spider on a mirror thing. 

"We -- we don't offer a venti espresso." 

I took a deep breath. "I know," I said. I took five hundred yen 
out of my wallet. "Can you give me a venti coffee with a shot of 
espresso?" 

"I --." She glitched. She froze. 

"Venti coffee with a shot of espresso! Coming right up, sir!" 

I paid. We waited against the wall, among other summer-clothed 
fashion-people. If you saw any one of these people -- or any one of us -- 
you wouldn't imagine they were the type to drink coffee at midnight. 

"Isn't it a little weird that this place is open?" Oscar said. 

“Given how all the department stores around here close at eight 
and how there are very few bars and clubs, yes." 

“Aren't there a lot of offices around here?" Delicious asked. 

"That's another thing, yeah," I said. 

I had my coffee. We were back out in the rain. Maybe minutes 
before we arrived, Omotesando had stopped being alive with noise. 
With regard to its city blocks, Omotesando is a rectangular and 
humble sort of town. It doesn't have that splayed-out organic quality 
of Shibuya or Shinjuku. I kept my clear plastic umbrella up, just 
touching the back of my hair. We walked up gentle hills and sloping 
sidewalks with handrails. I savored the relative silence of occasional 
tires on wet asphalt. I couldn't put my finger on a particular feeling: 
something was refreshing. Something was bothering me a lot less 
than it usually bothered me. It was probably nothing. 

The club was virtually invisible, between two water-damaged 
concrete holes of office building lobbies. As always when I see an 
office building in such a place, I consider what it must feel like to walk 
from the station to work here every day. Two guys in suits with 
slicked-back black hair and fuzzy goatees noticed us, gestured to us 
with broad motions, and said, without words, "Come right in here: do 
not hesitate." 

"Please, cannot, stand on street." 

“We weren't standing on the street. We were coming right in. 
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We were still walking. We hadn't stopped walking." 

"I'm sorry, sir." 

"For future reference," I said, pointing an index finger at his 
chest, "don't ask me to stop doing something unless I've been doing it 
for at least a microsecond." 

"Of course, sir." 

“Unless it's something that my doing it for a microsecond could 
be harmful to someone." 

“We are under strict orders to not let anyone loiter in front of 
the club." 

"This is a residential area," the other guy said. “Noise is a 
concern.” 

"Well, we weren't loitering, and we weren't even talking." 

"Sorry, sir." 

"You were just thinking: here's some white people -- they're not 
making crazy sounds yet. They're barely yelping or hooting or 
hollering or cackling. This must be one of their fabled quarter-second 
breaks." 

"I'm sorry, sir." 

"At least you're man enough to admit you're a racist!" 

"I didn't mean anything by it, sir." 

"It's fine." 

“We'll need to search your bags." 

"This is music stuff. If you find any drugs in there, you can keep 
them." 

The guy looked over my guitar effects with the facial expression 
I must have had the first time I saw a printed page of Chinese. 

"And your bag, too." 

"Okay." 

“What's this?" 

"That's a bottle of Coca-Cola Zero." 

“What is it for?" 

"It's the Coca-Cola Company's plan to market a diet beverage to 
males between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five." 

"I mean, why are you Carrying it?" 

“Because I need something to drink during the set." 

"Of course. You realize we don't allow outside beverages?" 

"I was hoping you'd make an exception." 

"We've been told not to make exceptions." 

"Look, you don't allow outside beverages--" 

A Japanese girl in a purple spangled dress, with a big ugly pink 
feather boa around her neck, politely nodded and smiled her way past 
us, into the upper mouth of the staircase. Her purse was big enough 
to be smuggling a dismantled contrabassoon. I gave her a little nod, 
giving her the impression that I had seen her somewhere. That's the 
proper impression to give to someone whose name and profession you 
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know without knowing why you know them. 

“You don't allow outside beverages," I was saying, "because you 
want to sell more beverages down there. Well, we are a band which is 
playing a show at this event, and the promoter is going to be giving us 
all the free drink tickets we want. So technically, forcing us into 
commercialism isn't going to work." 

"I'm sorry, sir -- we've been told not to make exceptions." 

“Can you get Paul? Call Paul. Tell him to come up here." 

"I'm sorry, sir, I don't know who Paul is." 

"He's the guy running this event." 

"I'm sorry, sir, I don't know who Paul is." 

"For the love of--" 

"--I'll need that coffee, as well, sir." 

"I'm going to finish it. Give me my Coke. I'll drink my Coke." 

“What's going on here?" Oscar asked me. 

"Just some guy being a jerk," I said. "He says no outside 
beverages." 

"Give me your Coke. I'll go outside and put it into my messenger 
bag." 

Oscar certainly did have a messenger bag. 

Some Japanese post-teens draped in sparkly textiles were 
pushing past us. 

"Sirs, you'll need to get out of the way." 

I gave Oscar the Coke. He went outside. I suitcase-lifted my 
effects case. I almost threw my back out bending back down to pick 
up the guitar case. Delicious got the luggage cart. 

"Where did your friend go?" the surlier bouncer asked. 

“He had to make a phone call. He wasn't getting reception. He's 
with us, though, okay? Be sure to let him back in." 

“How many others do you have?" 

“What do you mean how many others? Don't we get two for each 
of us?" 

"I'm just checking. You're Large Prime Numbers, right?" 

"Do you know us because you are a fan of psychedelic trash rock 
music, or because you have been informed we are 'the band with the 
white guy who sings in Japanese'?" 

"You already have a plus one downstairs," the bouncer said, 
gravely. "And you didn't specify how many pluses you'd invited. You're 
supposed to specify ahead of time." 

"I'm pretty sure I told Paul to just put us down for the 
maximum." 

“Maybe when you did so you did not indicate that you knew who 
those four would be. Organizers of events are given a limited number 
of free entries." 

“What -- what are you saying?" 

"We're going to need at least one of you or your two friends 
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here to pay." 

"They're not -- they're not my ‘two friends’, they are my 
associates." 

"It says here your band is only two members." 

“What? How does it say that?" 

"Entry is 3,500 yen." 

"For the love of god." 

"Plus 1,000 yen for a one-drink fee." 

"Drinks are a thousand yen?" 

"No, drinks are five hundred yen. The first drink, however, is 
1,000 yen." 

"What is this, a phone sex line?" 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"Here," I said. I put my stuff down. I whipped out my wallet. I 
handed him a 5,000-yen bill. I put my wallet back in my pocket. "Keep 
the change." 

"I can't keep your change. And you'll need to pay the person 
downstairs." 

“What, you both have guest lists?" 

"I'm sorry, sir. We've had this system established for a while, 
now." 

I huffed to the bottom of the stairs, bowlegged, bow-armed 
suitcase-lifting my guitar and effects, lip-bite-gripping a folded five- 
thousand-yen bill. When I looked up, Popiko's eyes were already 
stabbed into mine. She had frozen in place, her feet inches apart, her 
mouth halfway open. She screamed: a stomped chihuahua sound. She 
dropped a cupcake she'd been carrying with the fingertips of her two 
hands. 

I put the effects and the guitar gingerly onto the ground. 
Delicious went right on ahead. He didn't wait for me, and he didn't 
give me my luggage cart. I bent at the knees. The cupcake had fallen 
onto its bottom. Aside from a splash of pink icing on the concrete 
floor, it was near-perfectly intact. I gently lifted it from the ground. I 
stood up. 

"Were you bringing this to me?" I asked her. I extended it 
toward her. 

Popiko began to vibrate. Her lip wiggled like a worm on a hook. 

"Here. I'm only teasing. You can have the cupcake." 

"C-c-cupcake," Popiko said, pointing a finger at it. 

“Here. You were lucky -- it landed perfectly upright. Look at 
that." 

She held her hands out. I set it into the cradle of her hands. 

"It looks like a really delicious cupcake. I like the purple 
sprinkles." 

"The icing is pink," Popiko said, vibrating now less violently. 

"I like the pink icing, too." 
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"I like pink icing the best." 

"Did you make it?" 

She gave a little nod. 

"IT also made..." She closed her eyes. She nodded her head 
over and over again for nearly a minute. She opened her eyes. "I also 
made thirty-five more cupcakes which also have pink icing and purple 
sprinkles." 

"Are they for me?" 

"N-n-n-n--" 

"I'm joking." 

Kyapiko came around the corner. 

"Popiko?" 

Popiko turned around. Kyapiko had put her hands on Popiko's 
shoulders. 

“Popiko, where were you taking that cupcake?" 

"I was going to go eat it in the rain." 

"You'll get your outfit wet," Kyapiko said. She looked at me. 
"Popiko made her own outfit. Isn't it precious?" 

"It's precious," I said. Popiko, tonight, was all about leg warmers 
and aerobics-inspired clothing of colors we'll need genetic 
engineering to finally understand. 

"Popiko and I wish you luck with your set tonight," Kyapiko said. 

"Good luck with your set tonight," Popiko said in a monotone, 
Kyapiko's hands still on her shoulders, looking down into the top of 
her cupcake. 

“Thanks, girls," I said. 

I lip-bit that five-thousand-yen bill again, picked up my things, 
and continued around the corner to the unoccupied box office. A man 
had his hand against a door frame. He whipped around at the sound 
of my footsteps. He jumped past the box office and held his hands up 
in a "stop" motion. 

"That will be four thousand five hundred yen," he said. I put my 
things down, and handed him the money. He went around to the back 
of the box office. He gave me my change. I descended another flight of 
stairs, passed a lounge area, descended the final flight of stairs, 
crossed through the pastel-lavender-lit DJ room, and found the bar. 

"Did you seriously just pay?" Paul asked me. He was drinking a 
bottle of water; Delicious was drinking a Red Bull. 

"Yeah." 

“Those jerks," Paul said. "Man, these people. These jerks. These 
people are jerks in this club." 

"Don't worry about it." 

"I'm going to get your money back," Paul said. He didn't move 
away from the bar. 

I waited three seconds. I looked off into the depths of the club. 
It was dead empty. Nobody cool would be caught half-dead in here 
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before midnight-thirty. 

“We're going to go set our stuff up." 

"Right on." 

When we got to the back, a well-built young white man was 
standing with his hands on his hips, rotating slowly around. 

"Oh my god," he said, when his eyes had stopped on me. 
"Fucking fantastic. There you are. Oh my god." He stepped forward. 
He put out his hand. 

"I've ... kind of got my hands full," I said. 

"Oh! Oh! Duh. Wow. Sorry, man," he said. "Want me to help you 
with those?" 

"I think I've got it. Let me go put them over there, and then I'll 
come back over and shake your hand." I put my things down in the 
corner. 

The sound guy gave me a little bow. 

"The Fender Twin is blown," he said. "All we have is a Jako." 
That's a Roland Jazz Chorus -- Jazu Koorasu in Japanese: Ja-ko. Jako. 

"I don't want to play on a Jako." 

"There's nothing wrong with a Jako," he said. 

"It's the worst amp in the world." 

"Ours isn't bad." 

"Give me your Jako and your biggest bass amp." 

"We only have one bass amp." 

“You don't have too many two-bassist bands come through 
here?" 

"Pardon?" 

"Nothing. I'll take whatever bass amp you have." 

"What about vocals?" 

“Tons of reverb, and, uhh." I closed my eyes. I mentally flipped a 
coin. "Make them not quite as loud as the guitar. And scoop the mids." 

"Okay. All of your effects are in there?" 

"All plugged in and everything." 

"You don't mind me setting it up?" 

"Knock yourself out. You probably have a better sense for this 
sort of thing than I do." 

"I saw you guys on YouTube," he said. "You guys rule." 

"Oh. Hey. Thanks." 

"Kick ass tonight, guys." 

“That is certainly on the agenda. I'll leave you to it." 

I wheeled around. The dude from earlier was standing behind 
me. 

"Bad. Ass. You really do talk just like a detective in a TV show. I 
mean -- I'm sorry. That's just how I always thought you'd talk. I'm 
sorry: I'm Andrew." He extended his hand again. 

I shook his hand. 

"Tell me, Andrew," I said, "are you, by any chance, taller than 
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me? My particular brand of body dysmorphic disorder makes me 
inclined to believe that anyone with facial hair is definitely taller than 
me." 

"Tam taller than you -- by about an inch. I'm six-one." 

"There's no way I am six feet tall." 

"You're pretty tall, dude." 

"I've gotten all -- confused. I mean, I know I'm a foot taller than 
all of the girls in this city. I just can't get over it." 

"I brought you a little gift," Andrew said, hefting up a backpack 
he'd put under a barstool. He unzipped it. He pulled out four ice-cold 
twenty-ounce Coke Zeroes. 

"You're, like, my best friend now," I said to him. I cracked one 
open. It hissed. The label loosened. 

"I've lost, like, ten pounds since I started drinking these," 
Andrew said. He cracked one open. 

"So -- so you work in VC for Yahoo Japan, right?" I asked. 

He took a harsh swallow. 

“Nah, man, I'm an English teacher." 

"Oh. I must have been thinking of someone else." 

He patted me on the shoulder. 

"I'm sure you have a lot of someone elses to think about." 

"I... Ido." 

There, at the end of the shotgun-barrel-straight bar, standing in 
the middle of the floor of the glowy pastel lounge, was Popiko, still 
looking at the top of her cupcake. 

The schlub drifted into the center of the room in skinny jeans 
and an American Apparel deep V-neck T-shirt. The schlub waved a 
hand in front of Popiko's cupcake. She didn't look up. I could see his 
shoulders move with the force of a sigh. He turned on his heels. He 
shot two finger-pistols at me. I gave him a little military salute. For an 
instant it looked like he was headed my way. Then he was gone, back 
toward the stairs, or the bathroom. I took off my lavender vintage 
Members Only jacket -- I was wearing them before they were cool 
again -- reducing myself to a white American Apparel deep V-neck T- 
shirt. 

Andrew pointed at my shirt, then to my tight black skinny jeans. 

"Dude," he said. "Dude: you're Michael Jackson." 

My lips parted, then closed. 

"I'm -- I can't believe someone noticed so quickly. I literally 
didn't think anyone would notice." 

“Well, you got to get up pretty early," Andrew said. He pointed 
an index finger at one of his eyes. I looked to the left again. Brendan 
"Sped" Lee was coming toward me; ten meters behind him, the 
schlub, now with his hand on Kyapiko's lower back. Turning the 
corner beyond that, The Green-Haired Girl, and next to her someone I 
knew who she didn't know, and wasn't talking to. The place was filling 
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up with people whose names and professions and relationship 
statuses I knew. I checked my iPhone. I had six missed calls and four 
voice mails. 

"One of those is from me," Brendan said. "I couldn't find the 
place." 

"Well, you did." 

"You're Brendan Lee," Andrew said. 

"That's me." 

"I remember this guy describing you once in a story." 

“How was that?" 

"He said, 'It was Brendan Lee. He still hadn't quit that haircut.'" 

“That was all the description he gave me?" 

"Yeah. I recognized the haircut right away." 

"I like this guy," Brendan said, looking me in the eye and 
pointing two side-by-side index fingers at Andrew. "You remember 
Chiho?" Brendan said. Chiho appeared behind him, looking the same 
as ever. Chiho is probably pretty cool. I've never really talked to her. 
She's a jazz multi-instrumentalist, and dresses like one. We're 
Facebook friends. She “Like’s literally every music-related YouTube 
video I post. 

"And this is Maiya, and Hiroko -- see? See? I brought some girls 
to your show. Three of them." 

"I'm Andrew," Andrew said, extending a hand. He shook Chiho, 
Hiroko, and Maiya's hands. 

"Hi," I said to each of them. 

"You're the drummer?" Maiya said to Andrew, in sparkling 
English. 

"Me? No. I'm just a groupie. This guy is a genius." 

"He's the guitarist," Maiya said. "I recognized him by his hair." 

"Did Brendan tell you about my hair?" I asked her. Maiya herself 
had bangs cut an inch over her eyebrows. 

"Yes." 

Delicious called to me from the depths. I turned the corner. He 
was behind the drums. 

"Plug in the guitar. I need to see if we need to mike these 
drums." 

“Why don't we just mike them?" 

"It doesn't look like bro over there is too keen on miking them." 

"This is worse than playing a bar mitzvah." 

"It's like playing your kid brother's birthday party." 

"I should have worn clown shoes." 

“T’m already wearing clown shoes in my heart.” 

“T should have worn a red nose.” 

“You’ve already got the wig.” 

“T need to have this Depression-era clown wig surgically 
removed from my skull.” 
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“Tt looks good, baby.” 

“Maybe you need glasses.” 

“T’ve got the eyes of a fighter pilot.” 

“T don’t need a haircut -- I need emergency surgery.” 

I looked at the Jako; one of its speakers had probably been 
kicked. Knowing the Roland Jazz Chorus, it had been kicked with good 
reason. 

I plugged the guitar in. I gave a raw strum. I turned on my Big 
Muff and my Power Driver. The guitar sounded like twisted electricity. 
I felt a snap of intangible Velcro on my fingertips. 

A minute later, Delicious was satisfied. 

"Something the matter?" 

"I think I got electrocuted," I said. I was still looking at my 
fingers. 

“You think you got electrocuted?" 

"Yeah, I think so." 

"Man. Dude -- if you only think you got electrocuted, you 
probably didn't get electrocuted. If you got electrocuted, you'd know. 
Trust me." 

"Okay." 

The schlub was before me, a Heineken in hand. 

"I'm DJing right after you guys' set," he said. 

"Okay," I said. 

"Gonna be hotness, bro." 

"Yeah. Gonna be." 

“There's like a VIP lounge and shit up there. You think dudes 
would wig out if we were to smoke up up there?" 

“What? Man, I don't know." 

"I'm sure no one would notice if we just blazed right out here. 
Everyone's smoking, and this place smells like piss already." 

"It -- it does." 

"This party is going to be tight. T-I-T-E! I listened to some of 
these DJs on MySpace -- some of these motherfuckers spin some dank 
shit." 

"DJs on MySpace," I repeated, looking over his shoulder, 
noticing three more people as they trickled down the stairs. So this is 
how you got “cool”. Within two hours, Delicious and I were going to 
be “cool” -- no matter what we did. Tokyo’s Fashion Elite -- a network 
of friends and friends of friends and friends of friends of friends -- had 
selected us as The New Cool. 

This guy, too. 

"Speaking of dank shit: I got some, dude. Just letting you know: 
I got an in right to the wellspring." The schlub made a race-car S- 
curve-into-straightaway motion with his two hand-blades. "I know you 
had your feelers out, bro, and I appreciate that." He made a little 
surfer "shotgun" motion with his right hand. When the hand stopped, 
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he put it to his ear. "Just give me a call whenever to redeem your 
complimentary smoke-up." 

"T'll do that." 

"I got a phone, too, by the way," he was saying. 

"Didn't you have one before?" 

"IT mean I got a Japanese one." 

"Oh." 

"I can give you the number." 

"Okay, break it off." 

I stood there with my iPhone in the palm of my hand, this schlub 
in front of me, a beer in one hand, a cigarette stub in the other. 

"It's oh-nine-oh ... something. Eight? Six? Seven. No--" 

Behind him, Andrew and Brendan were seated on bar stools, 
talking intently. Beyond the bar, The Green-Haired Girl was standing 
in the middle of the DJ lounge, motioning with a cigarette at things I 
couldn't see, her mouth issuing orders I couldn't hear. Amy came 
around the corner; her shoulder almost touched The Green-Haired 
Girl's shoulder. I'd never seen them in the same room together, and I 
never again would. Amy was wearing a Batman T-shirt and skinny 
black jeans. She walked right toward me, her eyes shining toward 
mine. She turned another corner, and maybe sat down. 

"I -- here. Give me your phone. See this?" I pressed the menu 
button. "Press the menu button and then press zero, and it shows you 
your number." 

I stored his number in my iPhone. I saved it under his name. I 
flipped his prepaid phone shut and handed it back to him. 

“How did you get that, anyway?" I asked him. "I thought they 
were cracking down on selling prepaid phones to foreigners?" 

"Your lady convinced Tapiko to sign up for it for me." 

“That was nice of her -- that was nice of them," I said. 

“They’re a whole bunch of sweethearts.” 

“T thought you were only here for a week.” 

“Nah, bro -- I’ve decided to extend the adventure indefinitely.” 

“Oh.” 

“T’m having such a ball, bro. This town is, like, all ‘Blade 
Runner’ as fuck--” 

Paul was calling me from the end of the bar. 

"T'll be right back." 


"All I could get you was three thousand," Paul said. 

I groaned. "Okay." 

"I know you're disappointed." 

"Nah -- nah, not really. I make enough money. If anything I'm 
disappointed that you ruined my story: it would have been cool to tell 
people that we were one of two bands playing this huge party and 
they made me pay cover." 
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"I can just put this in my pocket," Paul said. 

"That's like fifteen train tickets," I said. "Give it here." 

I took the money. 

Behind Paul, on the border where the darkness of the bar 
ended, The Green-Haired Girl gave me a little grin and then a little 
wave of her cigarette hand. 

I had thirty seconds to myself, just then, and I knew how I was 
going to spend them: I unlocked my iPhone, entered the "contacts" 
tab, found the schlub's phone number, and then replaced his little 
four-letter one-syllable first name with "Don't". I filled the last name 
field with "Answer". 


"Yesterday, someone broke into my house." 

[The crowd reacts. ] 

"They stole my trombone." 

[Silence. ] 

"They replaced it with this guitar." 

[Terrifying sound. ] 

"Delicious: beat those drums like they did something." 
"Aye aye, cap'n." 

[Thirty minutes pass. ] 


"I liked the feedback," Amy told me, in the VIP lounge upstairs. 
"It was a pleasant tone. It was not as shrill as it might have been." 

“You could have used my guitar amplifier as a hair-dryer." 

"I enjoyed your set." 

"I saw you back there," I told her. Her eyeballs had been like 
headlights. 

"So you still have, uhh--around your mouth." She traced tiny 
circles in the air. 

I put my fingers to my lips. I took them away. My fingertips 
were covered in blood. 

"Oh--oh my god." 

"Here." Amy handed me a tissue. I took it. 

I wiped my mouth. "Guh--." The blood kept coming out. Two, 
then three tissues were soaked. I rolled my fat bottom lip between my 
index and middle finger and my thumb. A paper-cuttish pain quivered 
through my face. I'd just broken a scab. 

"I guess the static electric shock from the microphone split my 
lip." 

"I thought that was a special effect." 

"Well, it wasn't intentional." 

"I thought maybe it was intentional." 

"It definitely wasn't intentional." 

Amy's friend was sitting next to her this whole time, with a glass 
of cranberry juice with two limes between her hands. Amy's friend 
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was dressed like a rocket scientist in disguise. 

“What about that big blue spark?" 

I blinked: and now I remembered: at the first strum of the 
guitar, electricity had ripped through my body, culminating in a 
tangible-like-a-spider-web glob between the thin finger-skin and bones 
of my right hand and the steel strings on the guitar. I had screamed, 
though rock music performance is one of those times when I scream 
so often (and so loudly) that one accidental scream doesn't feel like 
anything. The first scream intended for public consumption involved 
my lips touching the microphone, a teeth-and-skull-shaking spark, a 
spasm of the lungs, and the taste of blood in my mouth. 

I was looking at my hand: I was trying to figure out if I was yet 
feeling everything. How had I carried my effects case and guitar all 
the way upstairs to the VIP lounge, alone? My hands felt like rusty 
hooks. The clearest impression was that I didn’t exactly remember the 
set. Now some of it came back: red lights in my face, guitar in my 
hands, fingertips numb as ghosts, before me a wall of black, the crowd 
invisible every third second. Some guy was standing right in front of 
me spasming like an epileptic shrimp. 

"I liked the second band," Amy said. 

Delicious sat down next to me. 

"Sup, baby," he said to me. He looked at Amy. He'd never met 
her. He looked at me. "Are -- these your friends?" 

"This is Amy," I said, gesturing to Amy. He waved. She 
introduced her friend. Delicious shook her friend's hand. 

"I liked the second band," Amy said, again. 

"They were neat," I said. The second band had been five guys 
with a dense, complex, poppy sound. They were well on their way to 
being all over the place. 

"Those guys were alright," Delicious said. 

“Yeah. They were a little bit more alright than us, I'd say," I 
said. 

"Hey, baby," Delicious said, clapping me on the shoulder. "Ain't 
nobody more alright than us." 

The schlub was pointing finger-pistols downward at me. 


"S-I-Q-Q, bro!" 
"Yeah?" 

"S. 1. Q. Q. Sick!" 
"Oh." 


"I'm talking about you guys. You guys." He put his hands on his 
hips. "Makes me want to be young again." He was eight years younger 
than me. He pointed one finger pistol at me. He pointed a second 
finger-pistol at Delicious. "You know, if you two were Japanese girls, I 
bet you'd be world famous right now. A million YouTube hits...a 
quarter-million YouTube hits. Maybe three hundred thousand 
YouTube hits. Hah!" Suddenly I wanted him to go. He dropped one 
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finger-pistol. He was still pointing one at me. He stabbed it again and 
again into the air. "You -- you fuckin’... mangle that thing. You're like 
a serial mangler. A guitar strangler. You have got to let me drum for 
you one of these days." He transferred the finger-pistol to Delicious: 
"Don't worry, dude, I won't hurt him." He put his hands on his hips 
again. "Did you catch my DJ set?" The crowd had witnessed his DJ set 
(I perceived from the other room) as silently, politely, Japanesely as 
they had perceived my and Delicious's sound-trash. "Are you going to 
introduce me to your little friends?" 

"These are my friends. They're literally rocket scientists." 

Amy raised her right palm in nonchalant salute. 

"No shit?" he asked her. 

She shook her head. 

"We are literally rocket scientists." 

"Like, you do actual rocket science, with rockets." 

"It is not brain surgery," Amy said. 

The schlub gave a hard blink, one which sucked his head half- 
inside-out for a millisecond. 

"Right on -- well, you guys have a sweet evening. I am ready to 
mingle. I'll let your lady know my schedule [he pronounced it ina 
sudden British accent] and maybe we can touch base on some guitar 
and drums this week, huh?" 

"Oh. Oh. Sure." 

“You guys have fun up here with the VIPs. I'm going to go 
mingle with the N-I-Ps. Lots of hot ladies among the N-I-Ps. Catch you 
all later!" He shot us two finger-pistols. 

"I think by N-I-Ps he meant 'Not Important Persons,'" Amy said, 
when he was gone. 

"I'm sure that's what he meant, as well," her rocket-scientist 
friend concluded. 

"I do not think he was attempting to racially slur the Japanese 
people." 

“He seems excited to be in this country." 

"He seems too excited to be a racist." 

"I think you're both right," I said, and that was all we said about 
that guy. 

“Why do people say 'VIP's?" Amy asked. "They should just say 
'VIP'. 'People', and not 'Persons'." 

"'Persons' sounds more sophisticated," I offered. 

I thought it over. "Though I guess people who say 'VIPs' aren't 
actually spelling the acronym out in their heads when they talk." 

"Even though the people they are talking about are 'Very 
Important'?" 

Downstairs, The Green-Haired Girl and her soldiers were 
beginning a DJ set. The schlub was twirling in circles in the middle of 
the dance floor, alone. I watched him on the six-by-six-foot square of 
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the dance floor visible from the top of the stairs. He disappeared for a 
moment. When he became visible again, he was wearing his meaty- 
cheeked open-mouthed grin, and his hand was on the small of some 
girl's back. 

"You still have a little bit of -- of --" 

I looked at Amy. She was drawing little circles with two fingers 
in front of her face. 

"I have what?" 

She continued tracing tiny circles. 

"Oh," I said. I touched two fingers to my lips. I rubbed. I looked 
at my fingers. The blood was flaky like bright rust. 

A heavy hand again depressed my shoulder. I turned my neck; it 
hurt a little bit with an instant electricity. It was Andrew, the goateed 
guy from earlier. Maiya stood behind his big bare arm, her bangs 
hovering an inch from her eyebrows, her little eyeglasses aglare. 

"Oh, hi--" I said. 

"If you're wondering how we got up here, I don't know. I think 
they think I'm with you." 

"It's okay," I said. 

“They just -- they were all gesturing and pointing up here. They 
really wanted us to come up here.” 

“The guy said ‘Your friends are up there’,” Maiya said. 

“You guys look cooler than us,” I said. 

“You mind if we have a seat?" 

The sofa Delicious and I were sitting on together was built to 
comfortably accommodate one particularly easily pleased person. 

"Go right ahead." 

Maiya and Andrew squeezed onto the sofa. 

"I'm Andrew," Andrew said. He shook Amy's and her friend's 
hands. 

"Nice to meet you." 

“How do you know this guy?" Andrew said. 

Amy didn't answer. She looked deep into her grapefruit juice. 

"Me, I've been reading his stuff for years." 

"I read his ... stuff as well." 

"There isn't so much of it, anymore. Dude, your stuff, like -- it 
changed my life." 

"Oh, yeah?" 

“T wouldn’t have a sense of humor without this guy,” Andrew 
said to Maiya. He looked at Amy. “I wouldn’t.” 

“How do you mean?” Amy said. 

"I remember this thing you did back in -- what was it, 2003? 
When you were a homeless jerk. You went on this kick where all you 
did for a month was pore over the finer details of Japanese diners." 

"Oh. Hah. Yeah, I remember that." 

"Man, for the longest time, I had no idea that any of that was 
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bullshit." He looked at Amy. "He went on a kick for like a month 
where he posted like ten photos a day of Japanese diner food. And 
there'd always be something .. . off about it." 

"Like," I said, gesturing with hands still cold post-electricity, "I 
ordered a large yamamori potato fry from Skylark Gusto, andI... 
cleanly transferred maybe three-quarters of the french fries from one 
plate to another." 

"“Three-quarters? Bro, I've been to Gusto. You took more like 
eight-ninths." Andrew looked at Amy. "There were only five fries on 
the plate. The little ketchup cup was pristine." 

"I'm glad someone found it funny." 

"The funniest part was all the comments! Boy, you sure got a lot 
of hateful comments. For something like that, too! Really!" 

"Some things really rile people up," I said with a shrug. 

"Hell of a thing to get riled up about," Andrew said. "Some guy 
on that Gusto french fry post called you 'A summary of all the worst 
qualities foreigners in Japan'." 

"He was a foreigner in Japan, himself," I said. 

“He commented all the time on your blog. Always complaining 
that all you ever did was talk about women.” 

I looked at Amy. “I actually very seldom mentioned women on 
my blog.” 

“He didn’t! That was the weirdest thing. This guy just got the 
impression that because you were single you were out philandering 
twenty-four-seven.” 

“Maybe,” I said. “Maybe.” 

"He was married. I saw a picture of him and his wife." 

"Oh." 

"He was jealous of you for living the dream." 

"It was more like a nightmare." 

"You did legendary things and entertained thousands of people." 

"Well, here Iam," I said, with a Ronald McDonald sort of 
gesture. I think I was referring to how I was surrounded with so much 
cigarette smoke I almost needed a box cutter to breathe properly, a 
sugar-free Red Bull in my hand, sitting on a white pleather sofa in a 
lavender-neon-lit club VIP balcony straight out of "Miami Vice: The 
Michael Mann Film Version: The Ride" (coming to Universal Studios 
in 2014). 

"I could be this guy's biographer," Andrew was telling Amy. He 
jabbed me with his elbow. "If he wasn't already kind of his own 
biographer." 

Topiko stood over me. 

"Boss wants a word with you... sir." She bowed. 

Downstairs, as her associates DJ’d and she danced, The Green- 
Haired Girl had assembled a cadre of fashion blog photographers. 

"This shouldn't take more than a minute." 
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"Oh." 

“What is that there?" 

“What's what?" 

"That towel. What the hell is that?" 

She was referring to the pink "Pretty Cure" anime-maid- 
illustrated sweat towel around my neck. It was one of the many weird 
little free gifts I'd collected as a person who worked for game 
companies. 

"It's a towel. I’m sweating like a horse on Death Row." 

"Do you have to have that around your neck?" 

"I'm sweating like a dead beast in an oven." 

"Still." 

“Would you rather I sweat on the floor?” 

“Just wipe the sweat and be done with it. It’s gross.” 

“The heat in this place is practically an avant-garde sweater,” I 
said. 

“Just put the towel on that sofa over there.” 

“Come on. It's funny." 

"If you say so." 

The flash-bulbs rendered my sweat-glaze a white mirror. None 
of the photos were very flattering, which is to say they were all 
fashionable. One of the photographers told me my hairstyle made me 
“Rooks rike a Tee-lecks." I'm sure he was saying my hair was similar 
in volume to that of Marc Bolan's at some particular period during the 
band T.Rex's existence. 

Amy and her friend were coming down the VIP lounge stairs 
after The Green-Haired Girl was gone. 

“We are going to enjoy more of the party." 

"Okay." 

I headed toward the bathroom. There was a line. One Japanese 
guy in line gave me a most un-Japanese fist bump. 

“You guys are the bomb,” he said, in English. I estimated he’d 
homestayed in San Diego during high school circa 1998. 

“Thanks.” 

A girl I’d never seen exited the bathroom and squeezed past the 
line. She was platinum blonde and porcelain-skinned. Her eyes were 
round and green. She was a vintage Disney animation of a human 
being, probably Swedish, in a one-piece little white and black silky de 
stil dress. With two hands, she held a martini glass full of something 
definitely green and certainly alcoholic. Her breasts moved, sending 
her dress into flutters, even as she stood still. She took a fast gulp of 
her drink. She pinned the middle of my right thigh to the wall. She 
pressed her breasts into my chest. 

“You are waiting for bathroom?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt’s very private.” 
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“Oh. Is it?” 

“Only one person.” 

“Oh. I see.” 

“T will wait with you.” 

“Oh. You... will?” 

“You will take me in there and fuck me hard, okay?” 

“What?” 

“You are miracle. You are incredible. I have seen you scream. I 
want you to scream for me.” 

“Maybe I can give you my phone number and we can do this 
later.” 

The idea of The Green-Haired Girl in the same facility as this 
situation was like a cockroach flitting on the wall of a cheap motel the 
instant before you turn out the light. 

The girl blinked. 

“Phone number?” 

“Yes,” I said, realizing yet again that if I stopped wearing such 
skinny jeans, I’d probably accidentally start carrying pens again. 

She groaned, and was gone. 

Upstairs, Delicious was still talking to Andrew and Maiya. 

I asked Delicious if he wanted to get out of here. 

"Let's do it." 

Andrew insisted on carrying my equipment up the stairs. 

"Where's Oscar?" Delicious asked. 

I had seen Oscar during my photo-op with The Green Haired 
Girl. He was standing against the wall, showing a group of three 
Japanese ladies and three Japanese men photos on his mobile phone 
screen. 

"I swear -- you turn your back on that guy for thirty seconds and 
he makes two new friends.” I blinked. “Usually couples. He'll be fine." 

On the way out the door, I crossed paths with the singer from 
the band we'd opened for. He was blinking like an epileptic. He gave a 
fat sniff. A drop of hard blood quivered at the corner of his mouth. 

"Great set," I said to him. 

"Thanks," he said. 

Outside, the air was pure. We stood around waiting for a cab 
that had its light on. 

"It was great finally seeing you guys," Andrew said. "Seriously -- 
heck of a thing. I'm glad you had a show at one of these all-night 
things. I can't make it out for anything earlier than ten." 

“Well, we were glad to have you." 

He asked Maiya if she wanted to go back inside. She said sure. 
She gave us a little wave. 

Andrew and Maiya went back into the club just as the schlub 
exited. 

"Fancy seeing you all here." 
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"Oh, hi," I said. 

"Thinking you were going to get away Scot-free," he said, 
motioning to our gear. 

A large woman who is also a prominent fashion blogger stepped 
out of a cab. 

"Did I miss your set?" she asked me, as a hello. 

I signaled the taxi driver to stick around. 

"Yeah," I said. "We were just heading home." 

"That's too bad. See you later." She and her friend disappeared 
into the club. 

Andrew and Maiya were back outside in a moment. 

I turned to them: "There you are -- come on. The cab is here." 

Andrew blinked. He looked at the schlub. He looked at me. 

"Right on," he said. 

Delicious was already in the cab. 

“You guys headed back to Koenji?" the schlub asked. 

"Yeah." 

"You want to split the ride?" 

I pointed to some English text on the cab door. 

“Maximum four passengers, dude," I said. 

"Oh, shit. Maybe we can sweeten the deal." 

“They're real sticklers for rules over here," I said, suddenly 
performing so politely and authentically that I surprised myself. 

"Yeah ... yeah, fuckin’... fuckin' sticklers, man. They wouldn't 
let me back into the club. The guy was like. . ." He made an "X" with 
his hands. "'No! Lee-ently!"" 

"Sticklers, man." 

"Man. Yeah. Fuck. Maybe I'll call your lady and see if she can 
pull some strings to get me back in." 

"She might be able to," I said. 

I saw The Green-Haired Girl's silhouette in the doorway of the 
club. I raised my hand up in a native-American greeting gesture, and 
The Green-Haired Girl reciprocated, as the schlub stepped back and 
the motorized taxi door automatically closed. 


Andrew banged my effects case just once on the stairs of my 
building. 

"I swear that will not happen even one more time," he said. 

"Seriously, I can get it." 

“Man, I said not to worry about it." 

I unlocked and opened the door. 

Delicious put his bag in the living room. He said he was going to 
go down to 7-Eleven to get a bag of peanuts. He put his shoes back 
on, and he was gone. 

“Look at this place," Andrew was saying. He was standing in the 
middle of the main hall, counting the bedroom doors with his eyes. 
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"This is amazing. This is a palace. You are living the dream," he said. 

"My dream involves a little bit more money," I said. 

"You've got like ... enough rooms to open up a dorm." 

"I'd prefer to not open up a dorm." 

“Where do you want your stuff?" 

I slid open the tea-room door. 

"I keep all my music stuff in here." 

Andrew hefted the effects case into the tearoom. 

"Just -- in the middle of the floor there is fine." 

"Maiya," Andrew said, from the near-darkness of the blue-LED- 
lit tearoom. "Come take a look at this." 

She was standing in the central hallway, hands on a windowsill, 
gazing out at the low, humidity-damp rusted tin roofs of Koenji. 

She was in the tea-room in a stocking-footed moment. 

"Wow," she said. 

“Look. He has seven guitars." 


Look: I had seven guitars. 


I was sitting on my bed playing my acoustic resonator guitar. 
Maiya was sitting on a pink bean-bag chair in the tearoom. The 
screens were open; | had a clear view to her and the hallway. Andrew 
came out of the bathroom. He turned to his left and addressed me 
down the shotgun-barrel proportion of the hall. 

"Why is there a bowling ball in the bathroom?" 

"It keeps the magazines from fluttering away." 

"Oh." 

"Also, I kept tripping over it when it was in my bedroom." 

"Why was it in your bedroom?" 

"I was getting tired of people asking what it was doing in the 
living room." 

"Do you... bowl?" 

"No." 

Andrew scooted the brown bean-bag chair over so it touched the 
pink one Maiya was sitting on. He sat next to her. They sat in silence 
for a bit, looking at the walls. I played the guitar slowly. Eventually, 
my eyes were closed. 

I had stopped playing. 

"We're not bothering you?" Andrew said. "Being in here?" 

"No, no," I said. 

"If you want us to fuck off, just tell us to fuck off. Tell us to fuck 
off and die in a fire, if you want. We won’t mind." 

"You're fine." 

"I forgot you don't swear." 

"It's fine." 

"Do you mind if we play some videogames in the living room?" 
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"Go ahead." 

"Oh, Delicious is sleeping in there." 

“You can chill right where you are. You can sleep if you want. I 
have some futons. Or you can go hang out on the roof." 

“You can access the roof?" 

"It's my roof," I said. 

I made them carry their shoes up into the upstairs bedroom. I 
opened the heavy metal door. It creaked. I flipped the light switch 
inside for the little light outside. I put my flip-flops onto the roof. I 
stepped into my flip-flops. Andrew and Maiya followed my lead. I set a 
bowling ball in front of the door to keep it open. 

The night around the guard rails was a light-polluted lavender, 
its air thick and humid, chilly (in patches) even for a summer evening, 
the ghost of rain sitting silent in the mind's corner. 

"This is amazing," Andrew said. 

"It's not bad," I said. 

"You're just used to it." 

“When I first moved in here, it was pretty exciting to have a 
roof," I said. "All things considered." 

“Considering what?" 

"I didn't really want to move. I had a decent little fancy place in 
Ogikubo." 

"IT remember you blogging about that decent little fancy place in 
Ogikubo. What happened?" 

"One day, the particular executive who had signed as my 
guarantor decided to sell all of his stock and quit the company." 

"Huh." 

"He was a real stickler. He called up my landlord and said that 
his job title had changed. The landlord had a policy: if the guarantor's 
job title changed, the guarantor couldn't be my guarantor anymore. 
They had another rule: if I lost my guarantor, I lost my apartment." 

"They wouldn't let you just get a new guarantor? What about the 
CEO of the company?" 

I shook my head. "If I'm the type of person to have one 
guarantor back out, maybe I'm the type to have another back out as 
well. They told me I had seventy-two hours to move. They kept my 
deposit." 

"That's harsh." 

"You're telling me." 

I was looking out at the twinkling-behind-fog orange lights of 
Tokyo -- near-ish to Shinjuku -- riding above and beyond the blanket of 
dark roof shingles of Koenji and, eventually, Nakano. The young man 
and young woman with me were looking at the lights and the roofs as 
well. 

"So you found this place in seventy-two hours?" 

"I found it, and I jumped right into it." 
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"And you live with your... she's your girlfriend?" 

"In a manner of speaking." 

He didn't ask in what manner of speaking. 

"This really is a great view," Maiya said. 

The roof-mounted central air-conditioning device on the 
adjacent roof came to life, invisible in the inky night. It wasn't raining. 
All the curtains of not-as-tall nearby buildings' windows were drawn 
shut. One or two amber lightbulbs glowed behind one or two pairs of 
those curtains. 

My phone was buzzing. I took it out of my pocket. I looked at the 
screen. 


INCOMING CALL: 
Don't Answer 


This was not a metaphor: it could have literally been one of a 
hundred-some people. 

"There's -- there's a couple camping chairs over there," I said, 
pointing toward a railing. "If you guys want to maybe sit out here a 
bit." 

"You recommend sitting out here?" 

"It's my personal favorite place to sit. When it’s not raining." 

“Who do you sit with?" 

"What?" 

“You have two chairs." 

"I sit with whoever else is here." 

Andrew had a pack of cigarettes in his hand. 

"It's usually just you, though, yeah?" 

"Yeah; it's usually just me." 

Maiya had pulled over the chairs. Andrew snapped them open. 
He positioned them in front of the railing. They sat down. Andrew 
bent forward. 

"Is this a bowling ball?" 

"Yes." 

He put one foot on the bowling ball and lit his cigarette. He lit 
Maiya a cigarette. Wind blew and lavender clouds drifted; the night 
behind them really was a kind of sickless black usually unseen. 

"I'm going to go down and get some sleep," I said. "Feel free to 
let yourselves out whenever you like." 

"That was a killer show you guys did tonight, man," Andrew 
said. 

"Thanks." 

I went downstairs. I laid down in my bed. I looked up at the 
viking-ship-beam ceiling, and the prickly shadows the blue LED 
Christmas lights cast of themselves. It was so hot I could hardly 
breathe. I yanked the window open. My view was of the rough, 
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sandpaper-texture wall of the building four feet away. I laid on top of 
my covers. I wasn't naked. I had guests who might barge in at any 
second. I was in my boxer-briefs. I let the lazy wind circle over my 
sweat-glazed skin-shell. I listened to the house. It made no sound. I 
heard Delicious roll over in his sleep. A peanut bag crinkled. He 
crunched a peanut, performed one heavy breath, and flopped back 
over. Soon, the taste of cigarette smoke entered my deep nasal 
passages. I could hear whispers on the roof. I couldn't make out the 
words. Two people were talking. [A year later she'd be on vacation in 
America with him on Christmas. I'd see it on Facebook.] I rolled over 
so that I was inches from the edge of my bed. I closed my eyes. I 
breathed a leaden breath through my mouth. I felt pockets of oxygen 
expand and pop between my skin and my chest- and back-bones. Heat 
rose to just beneath the surface of my skin, and then fell. My eyes 
closed, and for that one time in a day's time, the opportunity to 
imagine literally anything came to within a millimeter of my fingertips' 
graze. 

Behind my back, in the dead center of the other half of the bed, 
The Green-Haired Girl's expensive Italian porcelain hair-straightener 
was turned on (plugged in behind the bed), turned up to the highest 
setting, and lying on its side. The heat extended into the terrycloth 
sweat-absorbent sheet-cover. The heat stretched in little microscopic 
tree-roots and teased the flesh of my back. Arm flailing gently, I flop- 
rolled over onto my back, atop the deathly hot iron. I screamed and 
flipped up into a sitting position: I was not yet aware that all of this 
had not been reality. The pain in the center of my back was real for a 
moment, and then it was a ghost. 

Hours had passed. The morning had broken. The periwinkle sky 
tumbled off the side of the sandpaper wall and rolled into my bedroom 
screen window. I was drenched in sweat. I touched my hand to my 
bare, bony, ropy chest. I felt my heart flopping behind my ribs. I got 
up. I put on a pair of Adidas basketball shorts and a tank-top. I 
grabbed my resonator guitar from its case on the floor. I took my flip- 
flops from the entryway. I headed up to the roof. 

The bowling ball was still holding the door open. I could see 
outside. Half the soft lights between here and Shinjuku hadn't turned 
out yet; they were the white ones, the fluorescent ones, and the 
flickering ones beneath concrete overhangs, illuminating walkways 
accessing front doors in taller apartment buildings than this one, 
farther away from here than the nearest train station. Between here 
and every other there, clouds swirled blue and gray, the dome of the 
world yet lavender, an orange stab wound on the horizon to the east. 
The domino rooftops and power-line-spiderwebs and billboards 
between here and Shinjuku were pink and beige flecks of a fresco 
behind the blue filter of the fuzzy air. Over all, the pleasant scent of 
warming rain-moist brick and invisible earth. 
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They were asleep in their side-by-side chairs. Her head was on 
his shoulder. I stood by the door, guitar in one hand, wanting a few 
things, not too shook-up about not having them. In the ensuing 
minutes, the sun rolled over all of us; the maker wound the spring, 
and here was yet another first day of the first summer of the rest of 
my rainy life. 

“Huh. Huh. Wow." 

"Mm." 

"Wow." 

I had put my guitar inside. I stood by the north-facing railing, 
watching the fan-blade spin on the adjacent roof's monster air- 
conditioner. Andrew was standing beside me in a moment. 

"Look at all that stuff." 

"Yep." 

"That's kinda grody." 

He was referring to a blown-out, impossibly bent, shoe-kicked- 
like filthy mattress on the adjacent roof, covered in ashen volleyball- 
sized wads of newspaper and cracked boots and empty bottles. 

"It spoils the view." 

"I'd ask them to move it." 

I shrugged. 

"God. God, do you hear that?" he asked. 

“Hear what?" 

“That would drive me insane." 

"Oh, that." 

"Does it go on all day?" 

I sighed. 

"Yeah." 

"When does it start?" 

"It starts at sunrise." 

“When does it end?" 

“Around nine PM." 

"She's just... reading phone numbers." 

"Yes." 

"I thought it was one of those junk trucks; then I realized it 
wasn't moving." 

"It doesn't have to move -- it's everywhere." 

"Where's the nearest speaker?" 

I gestured with the back of the top of my head. 

“Over there. Near my living room window." 

We were quiet for a moment. The Voice went on reading a 
pachinko parlor's phone number for the fourth time, each syllable 
bouncing off every stationary inanimate molecule of peace in this 
entire fine mosaic of a neighborhood. 

He exhaled hard. His lips fluttered. He looked over his shoulder. 

"I don't know how she sleeps through this." 
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"She's from Tokyo, right? She's probably used to it." 

"Nah. She lives with her folks up in Tochigi." 

"Oh." Of course, he would know more about her than I did: they 
were twenty-two and they'd just spent the night sitting on a roof 
together, talking, in camping chairs. 

"How loud is it in your bedroom?" 

I sniffed. "It's pretty loud. There’s some reverb-action between 
the building next door’s wall and this building’s." 

"Wow. Shit. Man, shit. Man, if I were you, I'd--" 

"What?" 

"I... I don't know what I'd do." 

"Oh. I thought you had a seriously good idea." 

"I’d rage against that machine. I'd say fuck it, cut the cord, is 
what I was going to say." 

"I thought about doing that." 

"Oh, yeah?" 

"If I cut the cord, all of the speakers will go out in a sequence." 

"And then someone would get mad?" 

"T imagine so." 

“Huh. So you just want to cover your own end." 

“Yeah.” 

The Voice continued to wander loudly through the humid 
morning air. The clouds were cracking and bleeding black and red in 
the sky above. Another volcano day was approaching. It would be 
raining again soon. The Voice would pierce the clatter of fat rain on 
thin tin. I'd sit on my bed and let my bones stop hurting. I'd drink 
some tea and try not to think about work. I was good at that. 

It was Sunday. 

"It looks like rain." 

"It's been looking like rain for as long as I can remember," I 
said. "I'm going to go back and try to get some more sleep. You guys 
can stick around if you want. Help yourself to the TV and videogames 
in the living room. There’s futons in the empty bedroom near mine." 

"Will do, chief." 

I gave him a little salute. I grabbed my guitar and went back to 
my room. I took off my shirt and shorts and laid down. The Voice 
shook my bedroom air; the doors between my bed and the tearoom 
clattered in their wooden tracks. I closed my eyes and measured 
several long, deep breaths. Somehow I remembered unconsciousness. 

When I opened my eyes, The Green-Haired Girl was sitting up in 
bed beside me -- two feet away from me -- her seafoam-green-stocking 
toes twinkling at the ceiling. The taste of my dehydrated mouth and 
the figurative letter-opener jammed into my prostate told me that I 
had slept until mid-afternoon. 

"Oh! Oh! Hey! You're awake! Look at this! Look at this! This is 
literally the Cutest Situation Ever." 
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She handed me her old-fashioned flip phone: she held the screen 
and handed it to me keypad-first. I took the keypad. She let go of the 
screen. I read the message text. It was from the schlub, to her. 

She paraphrased it as my eyes adjusted: 

"He says he's in love with Tapiko! He's asking me for her phone 
number!" 

I didn't say anything. A silence began. 

Outside fat rain fell heavy on thin tin. The Voice of an old 
woman simultaneously gargling marbles and lost between home and 
the supermarket pierced the din, reciting the telephone number of 
one of thirty bicycle shops in town with the volume of a jet engine and 
the velocity of a boulder-crushed man relating his safe combination to 
his grandson. I let the stack of numbers streak slug-speed through the 
humid dark wooden blue-LED-lit bedroom air. 

Now The Voice was silent. I let the fat rain whisper. The Green- 
Haired Girl was tapping keys on her phone. 

"And now," the voice began, "a message from the local fire 
department." 

"What," I said, aloud, not punctuating the word. 

"If you believe your house is on fire, please, remember to leave 
immediately." 

"What" 

“And now, a message from the local fire department." 

"What" 

"If you believe your house is on fire, please" 

"WHAT!" 

The Green-Haired Girl was standing with her back to one wall. I 
was Standing on the other side of the bed. 

"You're frightening me." 

"I'm going to do it, this time," I said. "This time, I'm going to do 
it." 

"You -- hey! Hey! No -- don’t! What are you--?" 

Thirty seconds later, I stood outside in my flip-flops and 
basketball shorts and tank top, the chubby raindrops beating my 
abundance of bare skin, feet atop the wet-dark pink-and-beige bricks 
of the road that runs through the sidewalk-narrow canyon of sleepy 
shuttered storefronts, fists clenched, teeth clenched, neck bent, 
staring up. Sleet or shine -- that loudspeaker atop that electric pole 
rendered my every waking millimoment a year it rained. My eyes 
scanned the faint crack in its plastic where someone impossibly more 
frustrated than me had thrown something at it. The back part of my 
brain scanned the world around me for anything which was both 
heavy enough to destroy the speaker and light enough for me to throw 
thirty feet into the air. 

"People are looking at you," The Green-Haired Girl said. She 
was in her pajamas, with a blue tarp around her body. On that blue 
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tarp were lines of lime-green: she'd used it to protect the floor while 
spray-painting her refrigerator green one night at midnight one night 
(the sort of thing we adults are inclined (allowed) to do). 

"I hate this thing." 

"People are looking at you again." 

The owner of the used clothing store across the way dabbed at 
his forehead with a towel. I had at some point turned around to face 
him. My bangs were dripping warm rain behind my eyeglasses. My 
speckled lenses fogged up. I nodded at him. I showed him the top of 
my head. He gave me a little nod. 

I pointed an index finger into the sky. 

"I hate that thing," I said, to the guy. 

His lips engaged in a three-second-long wrestling match. 

“Come inside," The Green-Haired Girl said to me. "I'm sorry," 
she said to the man across the way. 

"Oh -- oh -- it's . . . it's perfectly acceptable," the man said. He 
gave the quarterhearted sort of bow that looks more like a brief 
electric shock-jolt. 

My wooden bedroom sounded like a rainy coffin. I found my 
phone. It was under my pillow. I had one new text. 

It was from one of the organizers of the party the night before. 
It simply informed me that the singer of the band that we'd opened for 
had died that morning, of a heart attack. 

"It's so scary," he said. "I had just talked to him before he left 
the party. The last thing I'd talked to him about was how cool your 
band was." 

I put the phone down onto the bed and looked at it. The Green- 
Haired Girl was dabbing at her head with a towel in the main hallway. 
She cracked the hall window. The rain picked up; all the world was 
golf balls on sheet metal. God that day was an eighty-something 
Japanese woman who might have had peanut butter on her gums. 
God's message was that someone was dead, that someone else was 
alive, and that somewhere in north Koenji a bar that was open from 
six PM three nights a week possessed a wide selection of bourbon, a 
quiet atmosphere, and a long, slow boat to China of a telephone 
number. 

The Voice was silent again. In that silent moment, I spoke: 

"I'm going to kill that thing." 

The Green-Haired Girl was in my bedroom doorway. 

“What? You--" 

"I'm going to kill it forever, and I'm going to kill it as soon as 
possible. I’m going to kill it right now if I can. I’m going to kill it right 
now, and forever." 


This is the story of an investigation into the history, business 
dealings, and crimes of the Koenji Broadcast Corporation, conducted 
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over the course of one rainy year during which my life coincidentally 
fell apart. If I may beseech your creativity, you may consider some or 
all of what follows to be a metaphor. 

We call this one, 
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“the blender who would recite shakespeare” 


UBUUUUUUUEUOU 


TOKYO--Seven days a week, from six in the morning to nine in 
the evening, an elderly woman's loudspeaker-amplified voice recites 
telephone numbers over the city of Koenji. 

Between each digit of the phone numbers, she pauses for three 
clicks of a stopwatch. Then comes the next digit. 

The loudspeakers stand at the tops of electric poles owned by 
the Tokyo Electric Power Corporation (Tepco). They point into living 
room windows, kitchen windows, bedroom windows, and the third 
floors of shops, bars, and restaurants. 

One can measure the decibel level of The Voice as it travels into 
a third-story window as roughly equal to the sound of a subway train 
approaching from forty meters away. 

From street level, the sound is comparable in volume to highway 
traffic at thirty meters. 

“That’s within the legal limits,” said a representative of the 
Suginami Ward local government office. The representative asked not 
to be named. 

(Note: all sources contacted during the investigation of this 
article specifically asked not to be named.) 

Asked with what she had measured the sound, the 
representative of the Suginami Ward Office said, “We used an 
instrument which we brought with us for the purpose of measuring 
the sound. The instrument showed that the sound was within legal 
limits.” 

Asked to show the instrument, the representative of the 
Suginami Ward Office said that she could not show the instrument. 

Asked if the instrument was her ears, the representative 
hesitated. The other representative of the Suginami Ward Office 
stepped forward to announce that they would not be answering 
further questions about their sound-measuring instruments. 

Invited to come up to a third-floor living room and measure -- in 
privacy -- the sound as it enters from a loudspeaker pointed 
downward at forty-five degrees from a position atop an electrical pole 
just inches beyond the reach of the longest-handled broom available 
at the Seiyu Supermarket in Koenji, the representatives of the 
Suginami Ward Office declined the invitation. 

Asked for the Ward Office’s official stance on the matter of 
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entering a plaintiff's home, one representative stated, “We cannot 
enter a plaintiff's home to do anything aside from consult or fill out 
paperwork. We cannot perform official business in a plaintiff’s living 
space.” 

Even with explicit permission? 

“Even with explicit permission.” 

“You’re advised to contact Tepco,” one representative said. “The 
loudspeakers are placed on their electrical poles. If the loudspeakers 
have been placed there without permission, it will be Tepco’s 
jurisdiction to remove them.” 

Asked if the Suginami Ward Office were, officially, passing the 
buck, the representative gave a deep bow, and stated, “On behalf of 
the Suginami Ward Office, I wish to convey our deepest apologies for 
being unable to assist you with your problem.” 


An iPhone 3G on Softbank’s unlimited data plan costs [in 2009] 
thirteen yen for ten seconds of talking time. The Japanese language, 
when used by corporations in its politest form, takes nine seconds to 
pass through politeness-modifier prefixes and enter the verb-phrase 
portion of a typical telephone sentence. Entering a telephone 
conversation with a live Tepco representative requires an expenditure 
of 520 yen (a push-button menu labyrinth) before the conversation 
can begin. 

“I’m sorry for any inconveniences you may be enduring, be they 
the responsibility of Tepco or not. Would you mind going through the 
doubtlessly intense difficulty of retrieving the numbers of the electric 
poles on which the offending speakers are allegedly placed? The 
numbers can be found on metal plaques at the bases of the poles.” 

And so, there are the plaques: you may never see them in a 
million years before spending 546 yen on a phone call to Tepco. 

“Please wait a moment while I research activity on those poles.” 

Tepco’s “on hold” music is an electric xylophone’s take on “Fur 
Elise”. 

“T’m sorry; it turns out that we have no record of a customer 
applying to mount loudspeakers on those particular electric poles.” 

Informed that these two poles are not the only poles in the 
neighborhood onto which loudspeakers have been mounted, the Tepco 
representative said, “In any case any person or organization wishing 
to mount loudspeakers atop electric poles maintained by Tepco would 
need to submit one application per electric pole.” 
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Asked if it would be illegal for a third party to mount 
loudspeakers on Tepco’s electric poles, the Tepco representative said 
“Tepco would require any customer wishing to mount, for example, a 
loudspeaker on a Tepco electric pole to first present paperwork 
applying for permission to mount such a thing as a loudspeaker.” 

Asked if it’s possible the loudspeakers have been mounted 
illegally, the representative of Tepco said, “All we are able to confirm 
with you at this time is that we have no record of a customer applying 
for permission to mount loudspeakers on those particular electric 
poles.” 

Asked to hypothetically suppose that Tepco had obtained 
indisputable proof that loudspeakers had been mounted illegally on 
the electric poles in question, the Tepco representative said “We can 
only confirm with you at this time that we have no record ofa 
customer applying for permission to mount loudspeakers on those 
particular electric poles.” 

Asked if, hypothetically, in the case of indisputable proof of an 
illegal object being mounted, Tepco would take action -- such as 
removing the loudspeakers -- the representative of Tepco replied, “On 
behalf of our entire organization, I would like to humbly apologize for 
our inability to help you with your trouble.” 

Asked to come to Koenji and look at these two electric poles -- 
and then to walk the quaint, sleepy shopping street in the direction of 
Japan Rail Koenji Station, looking at every electric pole on the west 
side of the street all the way, noting the dozens of loudspeakers 
mounted atop electric poles between here and the covered Pal 
Shopping Street, which connects to Koenji Station, the Tepco 
representative again apologized: “On behalf of our entire 
organization, I would like to humbly apologize for our inability to help 
you with your trouble.” 

Asked if she can hear this, and then subjected to the motorboat 
volume of the old woman’s voice reciting into the microphone of a 
held-up iPhone four digits -- in twelve seconds (thirteen yen) -- of a 
particular pachinko parlor’s telephone number, the Tepco 
representative said, “On behalf of our entire organization, I would like 
to humbly apologize for our inability to help you with your trouble.” 

Asked if anyone with any guts was willing to get on the phone, 
the Tepco representative kindly asked for contact information. 

“This conversation has been recorded and I will relay your issue 
to a supervisor. You should be hearing from this supervisor shortly.” 
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It rained over Tokyo for two weeks. 
The supervisor never called. 


Posted all over Tokyo at this time were posters of a particular 
politician. 

Like all Japanese political posters, it showed the image of a man 
making a fist, with a microphone near his mouth. Like in all Japanese 
political posters, the man’s eyes were turned away from the 
microphone and his fist. His mouth was open. His nostrils were flared. 

The most memorable thing about this politician’s poster was his 
political platform. 

Read the poster: “We will no longer fear organized crime.” 

At the bottom of the poster was a telephone number. 

“Call to report anything you suspect to be organized crime in 
the Suginami Ward area.” 

The politician’s representatives explicitly asked that his name 
not be used in this story: 

“On behalf of our entire organization, I would like to humbly 
apologize for our inability to help you with your trouble.” 

Asked if this particular representative of this particular 
politician could personally conceive of any other explanation for the 
idiosyncratic nature of the noise pollution in question -- aside from 
that it’s some scheme of some organized criminals -- the 
representative said, “I am not allowed to make statements of personal 
opinion as a representative of [this particular politician].” 

Asked to measure a guess as a human being, and not necessarily 
as a representative of any employer-politician, the representative 
declined. 

“Tam not permitted to make any personal statements of any 
nature to anyone wishing to contact my employer, whether as a 
representative of my employer or not, when answering the phone on 
behalf of my employer.” 

Asked for a personal phone number or email address, the 
representative declined: “I am not permitted to hand out my personal 
contact information in any form to a person whose first introduction to 
me is through my employment here.” 

When asked if his employer would be likely to recommend any 
other course of action, the representative said, “You’re perhaps best 
taking up your complaint with Tepco, the Suginami Ward Office, or 
The Koenji Broadcast Corporation themselves. If those efforts prove 
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fruitless, by all means, contact the police.” 


The police officers who stand guard at a police box positioned 
near the mouth of the Look Shopping Street, on the fringe of the Ome 
Highway, meters from the entrance of Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line 
Shin-Koenji Station, when asked about noise regulation laws, replied 
that advertisement loudspeakers in residential areas were “Perfectly 
legal” in Suginami Ward. 

When asked about how much louder the speakers would have to 
be before they were no longer legal, one officer admitted to not 
knowing the particulars of the law. 

When asked what the police would do if a man were playing an 
acoustic guitar on the Look Shopping Street, at a volume one iota 
beneath the volume of the loudpseakers, an officer said, “Live music 
performance without a permit is prohibited in this particular area.” 

Two meters away, a teenage boy stood outside a Matsuya fast- 
food establishment, holding a large wooden sign and speaking into a 
megaphone: 

“Good afternoon good afternoon good afternoon good afternoon 
-- Matsuya -- good afternoon -- Matsuya -- good afternoon good 
afternoon -- Matsuya.” 

When interrupted and asked if he liked his job, the teenage boy 
declined comment. 

When asked if the Matsuya representative’s megaphone -- far 
louder, given the proximity, than the loudspeakers mounted on the 
electric poles -- violated any noise regulation laws, the police officers 
replied that the tiresome quality of such questioning was likely to get 
a person arrested for obstructing a police officer’s duty to survey 
fluctuations of the local peace. 


If you are a journalist, do not try talking to police officers on the 
street in Tokyo. A line of questioning like the above is likely to result 
in your being stripped of your cellular phone and put in a tiny 
windowless room for four hours during which they run a background 
check and refuse to let you use the bathroom. 


The company owning the loudspeakers perched on the third 
story of Koenji, Tokyo, Japan’s electric poles is called The Koenji 
Broadcast Corporation (Kabushiki Gaisha Koenji Housou, literally 
“Publicly Traded Corporation: Koenji Broadcast”). 
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This information is easy to obtain: at the beginning of every 
thirty-minute cycle of brief advertisements and long telephone 
numbers, the elderly woman’s voice declares: “These announcements 
are brought to you by The Koenji Broadcast Corporation.” 

The Koenji Broadcast Corporation then has its own 
advertisement of sorts: 

“Tf you want your business to be made known to millions of 
people, contact us.” 

Then comes a long, slow, twice-repeated telephone number. 

The Koenji Broadcast Corporation will never answer the phone. 
Before it can ring once, a recorded young lady’s voice asks you to 
leave your telephone number and the name of your business at the 
beep. 

If you call The Koenji Broadcast Corporation and leave a 
personal telephone number and a brief request to talk with a 
representative of the company about their advertising rates, they will 
never call you back. 

If you call The Koenji Broadcast Corporation from a different 
telephone number and state the name of a legitimate business in the 
area -- with the owner’s consent -- they will never call you back, nor 
will they contact the local business directly via mail or in person. 

If you call The Koenji Broadcast Corporation and leave them a 
different phone number than the ones you’ve previously used, 
followed by a thirty-second recording of the crushing-volumed elderly 
woman’s voice penetrating the rubber-machinegun din of chubby 
raindrops on tin and tar as heard from your living room, they will 
never call you back. 


The following businesses currently have advertisements running 
on the Koenji Broadcast Service. 

A bicycle shop -- one of a dozen in the Koenji area. 

A bar specializing in whiskey -- one of two-hundred-some small 
bars in Koenji which accommodate less than a dozen patrons at a 
time. 

The local fire department -- their advertisement uniquely 
contains no telephone number, and only informs listeners to leave 
their house if they believe it is on fire. 

A pachinko parlor -- located fifteen minutes’ walking distance of 
Japan Rail Koenji Station. 

A pet food wholesale ordering and delivery service -- located in 
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Koenji and doing business primarily over the telephone. 
A jewelry store -- located in Asagaya (three kilometers from 
Koenji Station). 


Fach of these businesses, when contacted -- called on the 
telephone, or entered and approached in person -- has asked that 
their names not be revealed in this story. One of the businesses 
declined an interview on the subject of Koenji Broadcast, and 
specifically requested that their name not be revealed or their trade 
specified alongside the information that they declined an interview. 

The owners of all of the above businesses indicated that they 
had never met a representative of The Koenji Broadcast Corporation. 

“They call once a month,” the owner of one business said. “They 
inform us that we’ll need to deposit 60,000 yen into their bank 
account in the next three days if we want the advertisement to 
continue running.” 

Asked why he doesn’t stop paying, this business owner said, “It 
probably can’t be hurting business.” 

Asked if his business performed less well before the first contact 
from Koenji Broadcast, the business owner said, “You know, I can’t 
really be too sure.” 

Asked when the first contact from Koenji Broadcast was, the 
business owner literally scratched his head. “It was -- it was definitely 
over ten years ago, now. Ten, fifteen years.” 

Asked if the monthly rate had ever changed, the owner nodded. 

“Tt was 40,000 for the longest time. For a couple of years.” 

Asked if he’d ever calculated how much money he had paid The 
Koenji Broadcast Corporation, the man shrugged. He got out a 
calculator. 

“Tf it’s been ten years, and if we say the average is 55,000 yena 
month -- that’s a decent chunk of change.” 

It’s 6.6 million yen. 

“T could probably retire on that,” the owner said with a laugh. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“T say I could probably retire on that, though what I mean by the 
‘probably’ is that maybe without those loudspeakers repeating the 
name of my business and our phone number, I wouldn’t have a job to 
retire from.” 

Asked if he’d ever heard his own shop’s announcement, the 
owner of this particular business replied that he wasn’t sure. 
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“T’m only in the loudspeakers’ area for a few minutes a day. I 
spend most of my time here.” 

His business is located in a sleepier, more residential district of 
Koenji, several blocks removed from a street containing Koenji 
Broadcast loudspeakers. 

Informed that some people knew his business’s telephone 
number by heart because of its being blasted into their living room 
windows fifteen hours a day, the man made a tight face. 

“T’m really sorry about that.” 

Shown a short video of South Koenji 3-Chome at just before 
noon, devoid of pedestrians, rain pouring in sheets, shutters down 
over a handful of tiny, sleepy store fronts -- they’ll open at two PM, or 
they’ll take the day off -- the surrounding buildings primarily 
apartments or small offices, the sound of the loudspeakers ping- 
ponging off everything, the business owner said, “I’m not sure this 
advertising is that particularly effective, now that you ask.” 

Asked if he ever suspected anyone would hear his business’s 
phone number for the six hundredth time in their life and then 
immediately drop whatever work they were doing to leave their office 
-- or stop cooking dinner, take off their apron, and leave their house -- 
to march to a business, and immediately pay good money for their 
services -- that would be pachinko, a new bicycle, a glass of bourbon 
whiskey, a diamond ring, or a twenty-kilogram bag of dog food -- the 
man snickered. 

“When you phrase the question like that, no, I don’t think any 
customer would ever hear my business’s phone number for the six- 
hundredth time before immediately dropping what they are doing and 
marching into my business to pay for the service I offer.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Though it does help to have the phone number in the person’s 
head, right? It’s like political advertising.” 

The primary form of election-time Japanese political advertising 
consists of trucks that drive through residential neighborhoods, 
repeating the names of politicians. 

“We can’t all afford television advertising. We can’t all be 
creative enough to make some sensational splash with posters or 
internet videos. Posters, for example -- it’s not legal to put up posters 
around town. People still do it, sure. And even if they do, it’s a lot of 
legwork. I figure we can just let them do the legwork.” 

When he said “them”, he gestured with four tight fingertips at 
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the ceiling. 

Another conversation of a similar vein with another business 
owner went down this same path, before forking at the end: 

“What are we supposed to do? These people call us up out of 
nowhere. I’ve never seen them in person. All they do is ask for money. 
They know the name of our business and our phone number. That’s all 
they need to know. And we know nothing about them. How sinister is 
that?” 

A pause for reflection. 

“People talk about this a lot, whenever they talk about Koenji 
Broadcast,” the business owner said, lowering her voice. 

She’s right -- this information is all over internet message 
boards where people whisper anonymously about conspiracy theories: 
Once, a business didn’t pay for a month. The advertisement kept 
running. A month later, they got a phone call informing them that they 
now owed two months’ fees. They left a message on Koenji 
Broadcast’s answering machine: they no longer were interested in 
advertising. The next day, while the proprietor of the business was in 
the back room, someone entered the business and knocked over a 
merchandise display. 

When asked what, to her knowledge, had happened with that 
particular business, she said, “From what I know, they’re still 
advertising today.” 

None of the business owners knows which business it is; they all 
insist it’s not them. 


A few hundred meters south of Koenji Station, the aluminum- 
roofed Pal Shopping Street ends, its mouth opening seamlessly onto 
the Look Shopping Street. For a distance of around a hundred meters 
to the south of this junction, you can observe that the electric poles 
are loudspeakerless. 

Here’s where you might find yourself inspecting a community on 
Mixi, Japan’s largest social networking site. The community is plainly 
titled “The Koenji Broadcast Corporation”. Some threads open with a 
business name; commenters on these threads respond by posting the 
business name again, or its phone number, hopefully inspiring other 
users to continue doing so into infinity. 

Maybe you'll start a discussion thread on this community, 
asking big questions. 

Doesn’t this bother anyone? Isn’t it loud? Isn’t it obnoxious? 
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Don’t you feel like it’s encroaching on your basic human rights? 
Doesn’t it feel like invasion of privacy? It’s where you live, it’s where 
you work: it’s loud and you cannot ignore it: don’t you hate it? 

Maybe nobody will reply. Or maybe they’ll reply with a snide 
comment. 

Asked about that particular maybe-hundred-meter segment of 
the sidewalk-wide pink-and-mint-green-and-beige-bricked shopping 
street above which no loudspeakers stand, an anonymous-hive- 
reinforced opinion dribbles in: 

“Some yakuza boss lives in a condo over the street there.” 

“He couldn’t stand the noise. He called the police.” 

“He called the police, and he used strong language.” 

The shop owners around the Pal Shopping Street exit say the 
same thing, only they don’t use the word “yakuza”. Among those who 
speak out loud, his epithet is “A wealthy man”. 

No one is sure who he is. They point up at different windows 
which hover over the electric spiderweb. 

“He lives up there, in one of those.” 


Put up flyers all over Koenji: 

“Let’s talk quietly about all this loud yelling. The Koenji 
Broadcast Corporation is renting the peace and quiet and sanity of 
Your Neighborhood for 240,000 yen a month.” 

Invisible people with less-than-formal ways with words show up 
in your email inbox, posting from addresses probably created 
specifically for talking about The Koenji Broadcast Corporation. 

“T don’t hate them.” 

“The old woman’s voice sounds just like my grandmother’s.” 

“Are you trying to bust them up? Good luck.” 

“The whole thing is pretty hilarious, if you ask me.” 


Eventually one of the invisible responders goes beyond sharing 
the frustration. He’s been hating the loudspeakers since they first 
appeared in the neighborhood. 

“They appeared sometime in the 1980s,” the phantom indicates. 

The speakers are the property of “The North Korean Mafia”, 
says this electronic person. 

Originally, the story continues, the Koenji Broadcast 
Corporation put speakers up in the roofed Pal Shopping Street, as 
well. Then, one day, they were gone. 
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That same day, the landowners of the Pal Shopping Street 
placed loudspeakers on the opposite side of the arcade. To this day, 
the speakers in the Pal Shopping Street play elevator music ata 
volume loud enough for pedestrians to hear ten meters below. 

The elevator music turns off around the time the last JR Chuo 
Line train comes through town -- around midnight, hours after the 
majority of the shops (used clothing, cellular phones) have closed. 

A representative of the owners of the Pal Shopping Street 
declined to comment on the loudspeakers’ presence, the music 
selection process, or whether any kind of conflict with The Koenji 
Broadcast Corporation had ever occurred -- much less whether that 
possible conflict was amicably resolved or required any sort of legal 
threat. 


The Koenji Broadcast Corporation’s loudspeakers are the type of 
plastic megaphone you could buy at any radio supply shop. 

More specifically, they are probably the largest size of plastic 
megaphone that you could buy at any radio supply shop. 

A mop-handle’s-length distance outside one of the service’s 
advertisers’ second-story windows is a loudspeaker into which a 
keenly sculpted piece of Styrofoam has been forcibly inserted. 

The sound of the loudspeaker is a near-mute, miles-distant-like 
drone. 

Asked if he had inserted the obstruction himself, the owner of 
the business declined to comment. Asked if he didn’t see this as a 
conflict of interest -- that he’d cram up the loudspeaker near his own 
window despite having an advertisement running on the service -- the 
owner was silent for a moment. 

“T don’t really know what to say to that,” he said. 

Asked if he found the announcements -- or, at least, his memory 
of them -- annoying, he said that he didn’t really know what to say to 
that, either. 


Some loudspeakers are a story higher than others. Those are 
generally the ones that show a degree of wear and tear. Sometimes 
that wear and tear is of the variety you’d imagine was done with a 
brick or rock. 

Asked if he could remember a time when those loudspeakers 
were closer to the ground, one local business owner replied that he 
could remember when the nearest speaker to his shop was only one 
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story from the ground. His daughter had been in middle school, then, 
so that was sometime in the early 1990s. 

She lives in Shinjuku now. 

Asked if he could remember the day when the loudspeaker 
ascended, he looks up at the speaker, squints, and says he couldn’t 
Say. 

Koenji is a bohemian fresco of a town, alive with vintage 
clothing stores and cult brand boutiques, painted with tight 
spiderwebs of electrical wires, hip graffiti on pulled-down metal 
shutters; the Look Shopping Street’s streetlights are curly and 
needlessly (that is to say, artfully) ornate relics of the early 1970s. 
Very often in Tokyo you will see purple-haired old ladies in sweatpants 
sweeping their front stoops and smiling at any stray cat. In Koenji 
they seem all the more at home. They’! talk to you, especially if they 
see you around a lot (every day; at the supermarket; et cetera). 

“You’re investigating the speakers, right? You’re always looking 
at that one up there. They’re a part of this town’s culture.” 

Asked if she wouldn’t possibly prefer some peace and quiet, this 
old woman replied, “I’m used to it.” 

Close to the mouth of the Pal Shopping Street, the second 
loudspeaker after the termination of the one-hundred-meter silence is 
crammed up with some object unidentifiable from ground level. As a 
regular pedestrian, passing this place every day on the way to the 
supermarket to buy vegetables for dinner, you can’t help looking up at 
it and wondering what the person who gummed it up is like, and if you 
couldn’t pick their brain for a couple of minutes. Then you realize how 
high up it is, and how a person of any gender or body type falling from 
that height would likely break both their neck and their back. 

Just above the down escalator from the first floor to the 
basement of the Koenji Seiyu Supermarket is a megaphone 
loudspeaker which could double as a hair-dryer. It informs you that 
you should keep a hand on the railing, that you should not let your 
children stand on the escalator unattended, and that you shouldn’t 
bring firearms, knives, or explosive devices into the store. 

What the loudspeaker’s announcement doesn’t say is that, if you 
have carried firearms, knives, or explosive devices into the store, and 
you’ve made it this far with them, you should turn around, run back 
up the escalator, and leave. 

The escalator at the Koenji Seiyu Supermarket moves maybe 
twenty-five-percent more slowly than you’d expect an escalator to 
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move. It’s not unusual to see an elderly patron step onto that 
escalator and exhibit a sudden burst of wobbling at the hips. You 
could throw your back out on that escalator if you come onto it 
thinking it’ll be as fast-moving as a regular escalator. Also, you 
shouldn’t carry knives, guns, or bombs on it, because that would be 
dangerous, as well. 

If you ask to speak to the manager of the Koenji Seiyu 
Supermarket, he’ll tell you he doesn’t know why that escalator is as 
slow as it is. He’ll chuckle, give you a little bow, and go back to 
whatever he was doing. 


It rains every day in Tokyo, these days. The rain suits Koenji. In 
Koenji you can feel like a rock and roll star, a fashion model, a chain- 
smoking gangster, or a hardboiled detective at any given moment. 
The sky a deep midnight navy after vintage-clothing-store closing time 
on an autumn night, globes of glowing humidity gathered around the 
ornate streetlamps, your breath displacing moisture in the air, you 
grow contemplative. 

You stare at a loudspeaker for a long while, as you so often do. 
Your eyes untangle the tight electric spiderweb surrounding it. You 
see a wire is connected directly into the back of the speaker. You 
follow the wire to the south; it sags just beneath a tight vein-like 
bundle of other wires. You follow the sagging wire to the next 
loudspeaker. It pops into an invisible hole in the back of that 
loudspeaker. Another wire -- this one coming out and heading south -- 
shares the hole. You follow it to the next loudspeaker. You follow this 
wire all the way to the front of Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line Shin- 
Koenji Station, in front of which two police officers stand officially and 
a teenage boy covered in a clear plastic tarp that sits gingerly atop his 
silver wire-framed glasses yells “Good evening good evening good 
evening -- Matsuya -- good evening [et cetera]” into a megaphone. 

The wire goes into an invisible hole in the back of the last 
loudspeaker. 

It doesn’t come back out. 

Follow the wire back to the north. For the length of the 
hundred-meter silence, the wire slumps inconspicuously just beneath 
another veiny bundle of wires. Follow it all the way down the Pal 
Shopping Street as it sits casually beneath the sooty wall-tops as they 
join the dirty metal ceiling, over the heads of clapping, yelling bar 
touts, over enormous bundles of neon pink and yellow plastic flowers 
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set up outside a just-opened slot machine parlor, the owner, in a suit, 
flanked by two women in what look like prom dresses; he’s 
congratulating himself into a microphone connected to a home 
karaoke stereo at his feet, its volume knob turned up to ten, its 
possible listeners shuffling by, looking at their feet or cellular phone 
displays, white iPod earbuds safely crammed into their ears. 

Follow the wire past Koenji Station Square, watch it duck in and 
out of the backs of loudspeakers arranged high above the place 
weekend shoppers sit on fences smoking or waiting for friends or 
dates. It circles the square, pops out of the last loudspeaker in the 
sequence, and crosses the street, into a residential neighborhood 
that’s home to a few used clothing shops. Here the speakers are few 
and far between. Follow the wire for a couple more blocks and you'll 
see it slip quietly into a big, gray-glassed, blacked-out sliding window 
with a metal edge. That window can’t possibly close all the way with 
that wire sticking into it. 

Knock on that apartment’s door during the day: no one will 
answer. 

Knock on that apartment’s door first thing in the morning: no 
one will answer. 

Knock on that apartment’s door past nine in the evening: no one 
will answer. 

Investigate real estate prices: that room should cost around 
80,000 yen a month to rent. 

Stake it out -- no, don’t stake it out. You have a job and are 
trying to keep it. 

Using public databases, find The Koenji Broadcasting 
Company’s business address. 

Also discover that they are not an actual publicly traded 
corporation, despite the name they repeat on their announcements 
(“Publicly Traded Corporation: Koenji Broadcast”.) 

Go to their business address outside Koenji. Knock on the door. 
No one answers. 

Knock on the door across the hall. Someone inside yells that it’s 
unlocked. Open the door. There’s an old lawyer wearing librarian 
glasses, sitting low between walls of paper stacks. 

“You’re not the first person to come by looking for Koenji 
Broadcast.” 

Still, not too many people come by asking about Koenji 
Broadcast. 
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“Maybe I get one or two people every two or three years.” 

The lawyer said he’d never seen anyone in the office across the 
hall; he’d never seen a light on, and he’d been in that building for 
twenty-five years. 

“Sometimes I hear people in the hall, people who don’t end up 
knocking on my door. Maybe, sometimes, those are people from 
Koenji Broadcast. I don’t go look out the door at them. I don’t see why 
I would.” 

Follow the wire from Koenji Station again, on the way south, 
down the shopping street. It’s raining tigers and wolves. The winter 
sky is thick with clouds black like hibachi smoke. Stop in front of the 
three-stories up loudspeaker, stand looking at it with your hands in 
your coat pockets, wondering what that gunky mass stuffed in there 
might be, how it got in there, how tall of a ladder was needed, what 
was used to stuff it all in there, air-tight, sealing any exit for sound; 
wonder if it was a rainy night: glimpse for a moment the passion that 
triumphed over a rain-slick hazard. Here: here’s another ghost. 

A tanned old man over your shoulder is watching you, smoking a 
cigarette, standing silently beneath the eaves of his little shoe shop 
which probably doesn’t have an air-conditioner. 

“Towels and glue,” the old man says in a voice louder than rain. 
By the time you turn around, he’s back inside. 
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We now resume 


“love in the time of global warming, part three” 
(“an empty pistol pointed at mount everest” (or, “the year it rained”)) 
HUUUUUUUUUUU00 
HUUUUOUUUUUUUUU00U 
HUUUUUUUUUUUUu 


Between being employed full-time at working, running, lifting 
weights, and playing the guitar, I’d been casually investigating Koenji 
Broadcast in my spare time -- a few minutes here and there (frequent 
pauses beneath electric poles to look up until some friendly elderly 
person addressed me in conversation and I could pretend I’d never 
seen the loudspeakers before) -- for a total of six weeks before 
someone asked to interview me. 

The interview request came through the internet, and was 
related to some posts I’d entered on a certain anonymous discussion 
forum. Being an anonymous forum, it was easy for me to talk about 
“getting the community active” without feeling like a total cheeseball. 
These anonymous internet jerks had accomplished a lot of real-world 
things in the past. Once, for example, when fast food chain Lotteria 
was taking votes on their website for what flavor of milkshake they 
should roll out next, these anonymous jerks ballot-stuffed the website, 
effectively creating a kimchee milkshake. 

Having seen the darker side of The Japanese Internet, I was, at 
first, a little skeptical about giving this man my email address ina 
public forum. For example, once I had to yell at a yakuza jerk on the 
phone about how I knew he didn’t know where I lived and that he 
couldn’t possibly get 20,000 yen charged to my phone bill to pay for 
credits on a dating site I’d never used. I set up a Yahoo! Mail account 
and told this man to email me there. He linked me to his personal blog 
and also the website of a small magazine he was employed full-time at 
editor-in-chiefing. 

“We try to write stories with an eclectic flair,” the man 
explained. “This is why I voraciously scan the odder parts of the 
internet.” 

Eventually, we switched to conversing via chat through my real 
Gmail address. 

It turned out he lived in Koenji as well -- so my thread title had 
caught his attention immediately. 

He suggested we meet at the Precius [sic] Coffee Moments Cafe 
just outside the north exit of JR Koenji Station in the middle of a 
weekday afternoon. 

It was a late summer afternoon; the rain was enormous. Even so 
many hours before sunset, the sky was smoky with cloud-blackness. 

The interior of Precius Coffee Moments was lit up soft amber, 
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perfect for reading a newspaper or hardcover book. 

I’d told the man I'd be wearing a T-shirt with a dinosaur on it, 
and that I’d also be a white person with large black glasses and a 
huge amount of fluffy blond hair. I was wearing a vintage “Jurassic 
Park” T-shirt. A bookish-looking skinny man dressed in business 
casual stood up and gave me a Sharp little bow. He invited me to have 
a seat. He said he’d get me a coffee. I said I’d have a large black 
coffee. 

“Can we not sit in the smoking section?” I asked the man. 

“Sure, sure,” he said. 

I gestured to an open table. He put his briefcase down on one of 
the chairs and his coffee cup onto the table. He went to get me my 
cup of coffee. I sat down. 

“You really are a foreign person,” he said, when he returned to 
the table. 

“T sure am,” I said. 

“That’s fascinating to me,” he said. “It’s really fascinating.” 

“Why is it so fascinating?” 

“T thought you’d definitely try to not be so open about yourself. 
The band in the YouTube videos attached to your Gmail address -- 
those really were you.” 

“So you Googled me.” 

“You’re not afraid of me finding these things out,” the man said. 
He looked at his fingers on the rim of his coffee mug. “So -- don’t you 
find it ironic?” 

He was only the sixth Japanese person I’d ever heard use that 
word. 

“Find what ironic?” 

“That a person who fronts an abrasive noise-rock band would be 
so opposed to these loudspeakers.” 

“Hey,” I said. “It’s a different kind of noise.” 

“T know -- I’m sorry. Maybe I didn’t word that as skillfully as I 
could have. I meant to say I find it a fascinating dichotomy.” 

“T’m not sure it’s any kind of dichotomy at all,” I said. 
Immediately, this interview was not going well. 

“You’re saying there’s a time and there’s a place for each kind 
of noise.” 

“Sure,” I said. “Sure -- being in and around Koenji seven days a 
week, I see a lot of performance art. I paid 3,000 yen to watch woman 
with a kalimba and a microphone sit on a stage for an hour last 
weekend. I once saw a guy with a push-button telephone outfitted to 
output to a guitar amplifier stand on stage dialing phone numbers for 
a half an hour. If someone wanted to turn Koenji Broadcast into 
performance art, and play those god-forsaken phone numbers in a tiny 
little room, maybe with some pitch-bending or echo effects, and 
charge people money so they could stand there and let it damage 
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their ears, I’d be fine with that. I just don’t want it thrust into my 
house.” 

“That’s fascinating,” the man said. He looked me in the center 
of my neck. “You’re fascinating.” He gave me a little nod-bow. Fora 
second, a thinning spot of hair on the top of his head pointed at my 
sternum. 

“You’re the reason I do this job,” he said. “I do this job so I can 
meet people like you.” 

“You’re making me blush.” 

The man looked at my cheeks. 

“You’re not blushing.” 

“Tt’s a figure of speech.” 

Again he gave the little nod-bow; again I saw his balding spot. 
He was an alright guy, if a little too fascinated by the world for my 
taste. 

I took a sip of my coffee. The coffee was excellent, if maybe not 
“precius”. 

“Why noise, of all things? You’re American, aren’t you?” 

I cocked my head to the side. I swallowed my second mouthful 
of coffee. 

“Tam American by passport, I suppose, though I have resided in 
Japan for eight years.” 

“Eight years!” 

“T’d say it’s all of my adult life.” 

“You did spend your formative years in America, though.” 

“T suppose I did. I don’t know what was so formative about 
them.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T guess, if you ask me straight out, I’m going to say that I feel 
like I came to Japan, at age twenty-two, maybe less than twenty-five- 
percent formed. Those first two years in Japan were my ‘formative 
years’.” 

“That’s fascinating. That’s really interesting -- you’re very 
interesting.” 

“If you keep telling me that, I’m going to start believing it.” 

“What happened in those two years?” 

“IT keep meaning to write a book about it. I don’t want to let you 
spoil it in a magazine article -- no offense.” 

“None taken. Though surely -- I’m talking to you right here, in 
Japanese, right? Your Japanese is -- again, not trying to puff up your 
ego -- it’s better than any foreign person I’ve ever talked to. Yet I 
definitely don’t get the feeling that I’m talking to a Japanese person. If 
I closed my eyes and listened to you talk, I’d know you’re not 
Japanese. You have a unique way of sounding -- like, you didn’t tell me 
you were American. I just guessed. You talk like a Hollywood action 
hero dubbed into Japanese. America is in you, somewhere. It’s 
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subliminal.” 

“Huh,” I said. “America is all over me like bacteria,” I said. 

I didn’t want to refute this: my way of speaking Japanese is, 
perhaps, somewhat unique. People tell me that all the time. 

“How did you learn Japanese, if you mind me asking?” 

I took a third sip of coffee. I clinked the mug down onto the 
table. 

“T made a friend.” 

“What was this friend like?” 

“She was a sixteen-year-old high-school drop-out who played 
drums brilliantly in an abrasive noise-rock band. She’d recently been 
diagnosed with schizophrenia, and had told her therapist that she 
wanted to be Bruce Springsteen when she grew up.” 

The journalist blinked. 

“How old were you?” 

“I was twenty-two.” 

“Where is she now?” 

I took a fourth sip of coffee. “She’s everywhere and nowhere. 
She’s dead.” I raised the mug. I took a fifth sip. I set it down with a 
clink. 

“Do you think about her a lot?” 

“What? Why would you ask that? Of course I think about her a 
lot.” 

“America is in fact all over you like bacteria, just like you said,” 
said the journalist. “I want to be your friend. Do you want to be 
friends with me? I go home from work every day and I read Shigesato 
Itoi’s blog and I just hate myself: here’s a guy who’s been doing what I 
want to do, who inspired me to do what I want to do, and he’s still 
doing it, and he’s doing it better than me. The only girl I ever loved 
left me for some guy she met at work. I’m thirty-eight years old and 
single.” 

“Huh,” I said. “Huh.” 

“America is all over you -- it’s .. . I don’t know how to put this, 
though I reckon it’s all over everything. It’s all over everywhere in the 
world like bacteria.” 

“Tf that’s true, every other country in the world is also all over 
everywhere in the world like bacteria.” 

“Huh,” he said. “Huh.” 

“You know that statistician’s quote about how any time you 
inhale there is a ninety-nine-percent chance of your inhaling an 
oxygen molecule exhaled by Julius Caesar in his dying breath?” 

“T believe I’ve heard that before.” 

“Tt’s like that,” I said, taking a sixth sip of coffee. I clinked down 
the mug. 

“Tt’s just -- you come from a country with guns and no health 
care and drug trafficking and murder on the evening news every day, 
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and here you are talking up loudspeakers like it’s the end of the 
world.” 

“Are you saying I’m a jerk? Look, if it weren’t for the 
loudspeakers and for all the smoking, and if maybe I could find more 
food that didn’t have bacon grease dribbled all over it ‘just in case’, 
this country would be perfect.” 

“We're strictest with the ones we love, 

“Yeah, like that.” 

“So you’re saying you’re in love with Japan.” 

“T wouldn’t say ‘in love’,” I said. 

“You’re saying you love Japan.” 

“T try not to say outright that I love anything.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Why is that? What do you mean why is that? It’s just what I 
feel.” 

I took a seventh sip of coffee; I kept the mug between my too- 
warm palms. 

“Why the loudspeakers? Do you realize there’s a room less than 
a block away from this very cafe where a man can receive--” here he 
lowered his voice “--oral sexual favors from young women for cash?” 

I shrugged. “I figure to start realistically.” 

“Ah. What measures have you taken to get the loudspeakers 
removed?” 

“None yet,” I said. “I want to take it slow. I want to gather 
information. I’m talking with people online. I’m talking with people on 
the street. I want to gather information before talking to the 
authorities. What if, by some miracle, I call the ward office, complain, 
and they immediately take the speakers down? It wouldn’t be as 
interesting to talk to pedestrians, then. So I have this plan -- I’ll 
gather information from the internet and from people on the street. 
Then I’ll talk to the owners of all the businesses. Then I’ll call the 
ward office. Then I’ll possibly talk to the police, for a sound-bite.” 

“A sound-bite? You sound like you’re preparing an article.” 

“Tf this thing wraps up in a neat conclusion, I’ll make it into an 
article.” 

“What would be a neat conclusion?” 

“The speakers being removed from the electric poles nearest my 
god darn living room window.” 

“Aha. What if you end up having to remove them yourself?” 

“T hope I don’t have to do that.” 

The journalist looked at his hands on his coffee cup. He looked 
into his coffee. He looked up at me. 

“Because you believe in The System?” 

“No, because I feel like I’d slip and fall and break my neck.” 

“So be careful.” 

“Tt hasn’t stopped raining for like a year. Any ladder I’d be able 
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the journalist said. 
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to find would be slippery.” 

“Hah. Hah.” The journalist gestured at me with the index and 
middle fingers of his right hand together. “You’ve got a real sense of 
humor.” 

“That wasn’t entirely supposed to be a joke -- sometimes -- 
sometimes I feel like I’m the only person who notices it’s been raining 
for a year.” 

“T don’t know about a year.” 

“Tt’s been about a year.” 

“Maybe six months.” 

“More like nine.” 

“Okay, sure. Nine months.” 

I took my eighth sip of coffee. It was a big one. I clinked the 
mug back down onto the table. 

“What does your girlfriend think about this activist quest of 
yours?” 

“What? I didn’t say I had a girlfriend.” 

“Oh. You just -- you just seem like a guy with a girlfriend.” 

“T’m not saying I don’t have one.” 

“There’s a girl in your life, though.” 

“We live together.” 

“Ah. So she’s your girlfriend?” 

“We have separate bedrooms.” 

The journalist hesitated. “That doesn’t make her not your 
girlfriend.” 

I sighed. 

“What’s she like?” 

I took my ninth sip of coffee. 

“She has green hair,” I said. 

“Oho,” the journalist said, slapping his fingers lightly onto the 
table. “You don’t mean The Green-Haired Girl, do you?” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“She’s fabulous. I’ve been to her store.” 

I looked him up and down. 

“You don’t look like you bought anything.” 

“Oh -- you know. I see her and her girls around town. Of course 
I got curious. They’re incredible. I was just thinking -- just the other 
day -- of writing a thing or two about them.” 

“You wouldn’t be the first to think of it.” 

“Oh?” 

“Photographers ring our doorbell twice a week. If I were you I’d 
consider an angle aside from ‘Photos Of The Green-Haired Girl’s 
bedroom’.” 

“I’d want to interview her -- about her past, about her whole life 
experience leading up to the foundation of her fashion lifestyle.” 

“T’ve known her for six years. I’ve known her for most of my 
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adult life,” I said. “In fact, the first time I ever sat down and had 
anything resembling a conversation with her -- two years after first 
meeting her -- it was in this cafe right here. And she wouldn’t say 
anything about herself.” 

“Hah. Do you come here often?” 

“This is the second time I’ve come here in my life,” I said. I 
finished off the coffee. 

“And both times, you were interviewed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you said she didn’t say anything about herself, so I 
presume you did all the talking, about yourself.” 

“T don’t recall saying much of anything about myself.” 

“You didn’t talk about your noise-rock-drumming schizophrenic 
friend who killed herself?” 

“No. We talked about how much I hate the smell of cigarette 
smoke.” 

“They’ve recently put up posters all over Koenji, saying they’l1l 
fine someone 2,000 yen if they’re caught smoking while walking.” 

“So? Prior to that they had signs saying simply to not smoke. 
Smoking has always been punishable by an 8,000-yen fine. Now 
they’ve just started telling people about it -- and lowering the fine. If 
you want to do an interesting story, try talking to the police. Ask them 
if they’ve stopped any smokers recently.” 

“T feel like they’ll say no.” 

“That’s the point -- I looked all over the internet. There’s been a 
thread on 2ch about it for weeks. No one’s reported being caught yet, 
or knowing anyone who knows anyone who knows anyone who’s been 
caught.” 

“Huh. So that’s all you talked about with her? Smoking?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How did the topic come up?” 

“She wanted to sit in the smoking section; I said I couldn’t stand 
cigarette smoke. She confronted me: she said, if someone suggests 
sitting in the smoking section, that obviously means they smoke, so 
it’s rude for me to directly say I hate cigarette smoke.” 

“Aha. That seems like the kind of first date that wouldn’t result 
in people knowing each other for six years.” 

“That’s because it wasn’t a date.” 

Cigarette smoke from the smoking section beyond the doorless 
passageway was flopping into the room in lethargic sucks. 

The room was filling up with cigarette smoke. 

Ten minutes passed. 

The room was filling up with elephants. 

“T wonder what exactly made you this way,” the journalist said, 
in a low voice. 

“What do you mean ‘this way’?” I asked, looking up, my gaze- 
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line boring a laser-hole into his tanned forehead. 

“You’re so...” He was looking at his fingers. “You’re so 
profoundly sad.” He looked up, at my neck. “You’re possibly the 
saddest human being I have ever encountered in my life.” 

I took a deep breath. I gazed at some soap-bubble-like coffee 
bubbles at the bottom of my coffee cup. 

“That’s the first time I’ve heard it phrased that way,” I said, 
quietly. 

“You’ve heard it other ways.” 

I took a shallow, sharp breath through my nose. 

“T dream about her,” I said. “Maybe twice a week.” 

“The schizophrenic girl?” 

“She wasn’t just schizophrenic. Let’s say she was a drummer.” 

“The drummer, then.” 

“She'd like that.” 

“She was a drummer.” 

“She was a rock and roll star.” 

“What are your dreams like?” 

“When I was four years old I was in a car accident. My dad was 
driving to church on a snowy Groundhog Day. My mom stayed home, 
taking care of my big brother. He had the flu. Our car slid off a bridge. 
The bridge had been covered in black ice.” 

I touched the bottom of my right ocular orbit with three of the 
fingers of my right hand. My middle finger settled into the semi- 
circular, fingertip-wide chip. 

“My eyeball came out of my head. They had to stuff it back in.” 

“Ouch.” 

“T lost the tear duct in my right eye. So the tears just kind of 
ooze out onto it. My right eye has developed the reflex of rolling open 
when I sleep.” 

“You sleep with one eye open.” 

“When the sun is coming up, and my bedroom fills with light, 
the image of my bedroom floats over my dreams, eventually obscuring 
the dreams completely. I can see my surroundings. I cannot move my 
body. If my bedroom door is not within view, I sometimes see her 
enter. She slips in, wearing a hooded sweatshirt and jeans and a 
baseball cap turned backward and her jack-o-lantern grin, and she 
tiptoes over to my bed. She produces a knife out of the pocket of her 
sweatshirt and slips it right between my ribs, either on my chest or 
my back. The pain is deadly real until I’ve sat up and gasped so hard I 
almost throw up.” 

The journalist didn’t say anything for some time. He finished his 
cup of coffee. 

“T’m going to stay in touch with you,” he finally said. “I’m going 
to come see your band. I hope we can be friends someday.” 

He removed a good-quality cheap digital camera from his 
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briefcase and, with my permission, snapped a photograph of me with 
my hands on my coffee cup. 

“This article is going to be wonderful. I hope you’ll read it and 
offer me feedback. And I hope your life continues being interesting. 
You'll be an inspiration to many people.” 

I stood up. I gave him a little bow. I waved as he left the cafe. I 
sat back down. I stood back up. I ordered a second cup of coffee. 

I was two sips in when I remembered I was carrying an iPhone 
and that someone might have emailed or texted or called me in the 
past two hours. 

There was a text from The Green-Haired Girl, time-stamped 
ninety minutes ago. 


“T hate you so much right now.” 


I texted a simple reply: 


my” 


“why 
She responded a minute later, as I was sipping my coffee. 
“Come to my store now please.” 


I finished my cup of coffee. I went to her store. 

Tapiko fetched The Green-Haired Girl from the back of the 
store. Before she came around to meet me, I knew what she was 
going to say. 

“Was there an earthquake?” 

“You know there wasn’t an earthquake. Where were you?” 

“T was in a cafe down the street.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“T was having a precius coffee moment.” 


“Look at this.” 

“T’ve been looking at it.” 

A rack of frilly pastel green, pink, purple, lavender, and yellow 
skirts and camisoles lay on the water-damaged wooden floor on its 
side, beneath ice-like chips of broken glass. On top of the Easter- 
colored pile was a fourteen-pound red bowling ball. 

She pointed at the broken window. It was the window that 
opened out on the staircase. 

“They came up the stairs and threw it through here.” 

Popiko was seated on the little red sofa nearest the window, 
vibrating and sobbing as loudly as a rabbit chatters. I’d been sitting 
on that sofa the moment The Green-Haired Girl first asked me if we’d 
met before, and I’d immediately replied “No”. 
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“Popiko was sitting right here. The bowling ball could have 
landed on Popiko’s skull.” 

Popiko exhaled a barely audible “Heeeee” sound, her bottom lip 
curling, touching her teeth. 

The Green-Haired Girl had her hands on her hips. 

“Popiko could have gotten hurt,” she said. 

“She -- she could have.” 

“You know this is your fault, don’t you?” 

“What? How is it my fault?” 

“T let you call those... those gangster creeps. I let you use the 
name of my store to say you were interested in placing an ad.” 

“T don’t see how this equals a bowling ball through your 
window.” 

“These are not normal people we are dealing with.” 

“T don’t see how they could have -- could have connected your 
store with the fliers I’ve been putting up.” 

“You’ve been putting up fliers.” 

“Just the past couple days.” 

“Is there anything else you’re not telling me?” 

“Yeah, that I’ve been posting anonymously on the internet, 
looking for information about the loudspeakers.” 

The Green-Haired Girl pressed her index and middle fingers into 
her forehead. “I just... I just. I can’t believe the way you are, 
sometimes.” 

She looked at Popiko. 

“Popiko -- Popiko! Oh my god, Popiko, I am so sorry this 
happened to you. Nothing like this should ever happen to you.” 

She looked at me again. 

“Nothing like this should ever happen to Popiko,” The Green- 
Haired Girl said, her voice quavering like the voice of a person 
communicating how moved they were by a film in which a retarded 
character dies. “I am sure you had something to do with this.” 

“Hey, hey, hey,” I said. “You have ten thousand psychotic 
stalker fans and a hundred other stores consider yours The One To 
Beat. You’re in business -- someone might be getting aggressive. You 
have no proof I have anything to do with this.” 

She touched her fingertips to all sorts of spots in her hair. 

“You’re right. You’re right. I have no proof of anything.” She 
exhaled; her chubby lips fluttered. “That doesn’t make me any more 
elated to see you right now.” 

"Oh" 

“What I mean is, you’re dismissed. The police will be here any 
minute.” 

"Ole 

“Popiko -- Popiko, honey,” The Green-Haired Girl said, putting 
her hands on her leotarded knees and bending forward a bit. “Popiko, 
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do you think you'll be able to talk to the police?” 

Popiko’s reply was a sob just barely more audible than the last 
dozen-dozen had been. 

I looked at her. I took a real look at her; I saw for a moment the 


proverbial aleph under the staircase. Her body as it sat atop a little 
red sofa on the floor seemed miles away and ant-sized. Within her was 
the entire universe. This was the last time I’d ever see her, the last 
time anyone I knew who knew her would ever see her -- hours later, 
out of all of our sight, she’d begin to have a nervous breakdown. The 
Green-Haired Girl would have to call the police again, in order to 
locate Popiko’s people. Despite her purported magical conception, it 
turned out Popiko actually had people -- they were in Saitama 
somewhere. At a psychologist’s insistence, they’d set Popiko up with 
an apartment in the city so she could focus on having fun and enjoying 
her life. In the hours to come, Popiko’s parents would come to think 
that psychologist had been wrong. I stood above her, watching her 
world crumbling; an hour later -- out of my sight -- she would speak to 
The Green-Haired Girl and her co-workers for the last time, about so 
much more than they had asked. 

After Popiko’s nervous breakdown, when they called the police 
to investigate Popiko’s life and relatives, what the police did was: they 
opened Popiko’s purse. They found her ID. They extracted her real 
name and ran it through a database. It was as easy as that. 


“You can go home now,” The Green-Haired Girl said to me. 

“T didn’t say I was going home.” 

The Green-Haired Girl blinked. 

“T didn’t -- I’m sorry. I forget sometimes I’m not your boss. You 
can -- you can go wherever it was you were planning to go.” 

“Hah.” 

“We'll talk tonight,” The Green-Haired Girl said. 

I was on my way out. She called to me. She took a couple little 
ballerina steps in my direction. 

“T’m sorry if I was a jerk to you. It’s just -- this is a stressful 
situation. You understand, don’t you?” 

I felt tempted to touch the top of her head. I didn’t. 

“T’ll see you tonight.” 

I crossed paths with a trio of huffing, puffing Tokyo Police 
officers on my way down the stairs. They reeked of cigarette smoke. 
One of them called me “kid” and asked me to show my ID. I showed 
my ID. He looked me up and down. “It says you work for [Huge 
Corporation Name]. Why aren’t you at work right now?” 

“T’m a big shot," I said. "I take the day off whenever I want.” 

Under the tin or aluminum roof of the Pal Shopping Street, it’s 
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easy to presume it’s definitely raining. 

Only it wasn’t raining, that night. I exited the lips of the Pal 
Shopping Street and stood in the center of Look Shopping Street, 
under the white light of ornate street lamps, beneath a mostly 
cloudless death-black-and-navy sky. It wasn’t raining again until I was 
halfway home. 


I was sitting in the middle of the living room sofa on the floor. 
On the cushion next to me was an empty wooden bowl that had, two 
hours earlier, contained dry cabbage. On the cushion on my other side 
was a peanut-butter jar with a blue plastic Ikea children’s spoon 
sticking up out of it. I was staring at my still-not-aging face and lips 
and nose and haircut in the mirrored silver resonator cone of my 
acoustic guitar. Summer was a dissatisfied poltergeist in the air- 
conditioned room; rain whipped and gushed against the windows with 
the sound of a box-cutter through an oil painting on canvas. Sweat 
beneath my hair, breath inside my shirt, toes making fists on the plush 
forest-green microfiber faux-sheepskin rug, I stared at my reflected 
self and carefully considered how I was going to lose all of this -- all of 
these things and stuff -- again, without dying. The older I get, the 
more difficult it becomes to lose everything without dying. I drifted 
off, sitting on the sofa, my eyes open, the living room door open. 

The Green-Haired Girl bounded in, face under perfect control. 
She fell to her knees before me. She shouted my name. She shouted 
my name again. 

“Wake up!” she said. 

Maybe hours had passed. 

I looked her in the eyes. 

“Oh, hi,” I said. 

She blinked in my direction. Her lips wrestled one another. The 
gates of her teeth revealed themselves. Her skin shocked red. Some 
fiery part of the way we had known each other had all of a sudden 
become a ghost. She was sobbing in a moment. She buried her face in 
her palms. She looked up at me. Her sobs crumbled. She buried her 
face in her palms again. She looked back up at me. 

“What?” I said. “What is it?” 

She went on crying for maybe two minutes. 

I wanted to say her name, and tell her everything would be okay 
-- eventually -- and that she should start by telling me what is the 
matter. 

Instead, I was silent. She went on sobbing, now more violently, 
into her palms. 

Then she looked up, right into my eyes, tears turning her face- 
skin glassy. Breathless, she shouted, “He raped Popiko.” 

“Wh-who did?” 

“H-h-he did. He did. He did -- you know who.” 
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I knew who. 

Hours lost themselves in the orange light. 

She laid on the bed opposite me, as far from me as she could 
get, maybe half her face dangling over the side of the bed, sniffling 
and crying quietly as it rained outside, and today turned slowly into 
tomorrow. Naked except for boxers, covered in icy sweat, I relieved 
stiffness in my shoulders by resting my forearm on my forehead. I 
sighed a few times. I got up to go to the bathroom. 


I almost tripped on a dressmaker’s dummy which was lying on 
the floor next to my bed. 

The girl to whom that dressmaker’s dummy belonged was in the 
bathroom, texting someone while pooping. 

“Oh hey there, macho man,” she said, referring to my bony ribs. 
She ducked into the living room, where another of my friends’s 
girlfriend was now falling asleep on the sofa while my friend played 
games on my PlayStation3 and Drew -- temporarily living in the little 
bedroom on the roof -- stood by with his hands on his hips, staring at 
the television. 


Look at this: six people were now living in my too-large house 
meant for one recluse. 


I did my business in the toilet. I went back into my room. The 
Green-Haired Girl was semi-loudly sleep-breathing. I put a shirt and 
some shorts on. I went out into the living room. 

Everyone went silent. 

“Hey guys,” I said. “What time is it?” 

“T was just about to go to bed,” Drew said. 

“Me, too,” Stabo said. 

“Do you mind if I sleep on the futon in your extra room?” the girl 
said. “Since Stabo and his girlfriend are here tonight and they want to 
sleep out here.” 

“Do they really want to sleep out here?” 

“T don’t mind,” Stabo said. 

“So can I?” 

“You sure can,” I said. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, jumping to her feet immediately. 
“And I swear to god I will be out of here -- and all of my stuff will be 
out of here -- like, literally as soon as possible. Like, I’ve got a job 
interview, like, next week--” 

“Don’t worry about that,” I said. I shouldn’t have said that. 

(Her stuff is still in my house today, nearly a year later. In fact, 
there’s more of it. She herself only appears once or twice every two 
weeks.) 

“T’ll be quiet in there,” she said. “I won’t wake up The Joker, I 
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promise.” 

“Okay.” 

“Your phone was ringing a little bit ago,” Stabo said, when his 
girlfriend was asleep and me and him were alone. 

“Oh,” I said. I opened the Adidas soccer bag I used as a man- 
purse and fished my iPhone out of the vintage-Care-Bear-head custom 
case The Green-Haired Girl had made for me out of a decapitated 
Bedtime Bear which, to hear her describe it, had been “irreparably 
soiled from the neck down”. 


Three missed calls: 
Don’t Answer 


I met him two rainy days later at Koenji Station, during a smoke- 
skied armistice of the clouds. His hands were deep into the small of 
his back when I approached him. He was staring at the ceiling. 
Jammed into his back pocket were a pair of drumsticks. 

He turned to look at me. He blinked. 

“Fuck yeah, bro,” he said. 

His eyes were red. 

Beyond the covered ticket gate area of Koenji Station, the 
asphalt of the public square grew dark with silent snowball-sized 
raindrops. 

“You're still here,” I said to him. 

He laughed out of his nose. “Fuck yeah, bro. Yeah, bro, tell me 
about it.” 

“Just couldn’t get enough, huh?” I said. 

“Bro, I don’t stop till I get too much.” 

SOL" 

“Get it -- that’s the name of one of your songs. I watched all your 
YouTube videos. You guys are sick.” 

“Yeah. Right on.” 

“You just brought your guitar?” 

I looked at the guitar case in my hand. 

“Yeah, I figured it was going to rain. And it’s hard to hold an 
umbrella and a guitar case and roll that cart with my effects at the 
same time.” 

“Fair enough, bro. We’ tear it up all clean.” 

“We'll tear it right up.” 

We were walking alongside the wall of the elevated train tracks 
in a moment. I was holding an umbrella; he was getting wet. 

“T’ve been meaning to try this studio out,” I said. “It’s a brand 
new place. The website says they have a bunch of awesome amps. 
They’ve got an Orange in one of the rooms.” 

“Tangerine dream, baby, yeah, I’m all about it,” he said. 

“We might have to sign up -- you know, become members of the 
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place. It’s probably free. We might need to show ID. Did you bring 
ID?” 

“Like my passport?” 

“Yeah.” 

He patted his jeans pockets. “Aw, shoot. I sure didn’t, bro.” 

He pulled a small bag out of his front jeans pocket. 

“T got some hella dank weed though, bro.” 

“Sweet,” I said. 

He put it back into his pocket. 

We stopped at an intersection. I dug into my man-purse. I got 
my phone out. 

“Oh, darn it,” I said. “My phone is dead.” 
‘iPhone battery life, bro. That’s why I’m waiting for the next 
one.” 

He made a race-car motion with two hand-knives. 

“T’m gonna swerve right in around at that next iPhone, dude.” 

“Right on.” 

“Like a heat-seeking missile, bam, gonna seek that heat, bro.” 

“T hear you.” 

We crossed by the front of a police box. 

“Look, I don’t even know the address of this place -- just that it’s 
this way. I meant to look it up on my phone. I’m going to stop and ask 
the police where it is.” 

“Ask if you can borrow a fuzz box,” he said. 

I blinked. “What?” 

“You know -- they’re the fuzz, and they’re in a box, and you 
didn’t bring your guitar effects pedals.” 

I nodded. Half of a grin slinky-wobbled out of the middle of my 
central nervous system and onto the bottom-front of my face. 

I walked into the police box. A tight-faced police officer wearing 
a bullet-proof vest over a white long-sleeved shirt, a big candy- 
wrapper-shiny silver badge on one side of his chest and the enormous 
plastic receiver of a radio on the other side, stood with crossed arms, 
staring at me -- to him I probably looked like a jerk slacker deviant 
and not a person with a full-time job in a position of importance ata 
company that had doubled in size in the last ten months. 

The glass door slid shut behind me. The sound of the rain 
evaporated. I set my guitar -- its case a little rain-wet -- gingerly 
against the wall. 

A Chuo Line train ran over the roof of the box we -- me, the 
officer who was standing, and another officer who was seated -- 
inhabited for the moment. In the distance, echoing off slick asphalt, 
the voice of an old woman lost between home and the supermarket 
where she bought vegetables every day, reciting telephone numbers, 
three seconds of breathless silence between each digit. 

“Can I help you?” the standing police officer said. 
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The police officer seated at the desk looked up at me out of the 
tops of his eyes. 

“See that guy out there? That goofy-looking lanky guy?” I said, 
without turning around. 

The police officer looked over my shoulder. For a moment he 
made no sound. Then he grunted. 

“He’s not my friend. He’s just some guy I know. I know for a fact 
that he is not carrying his passport. I know you can deport him for not 
carrying his passport at all times. I also know that he is carrying a 
fairly large quantity of marijuana in his front right jeans pocket. I also 
think he might have overstayed his visa. I can’t be sure about that.” 

The police officer blinked. He looked right through me. 

“Why are you telling us this?” 

“Because I don’t like him.” 

I blinked. The police officer blinked. 

“Also because I hate him.” 

“Any other reason?” 

“A couple of other reasons,” I said. 

“Like what other reasons?” the police officer asked immediately. 

“T don’t see how those other reasons are relevant. He’s breaking 
two laws right now -- he’s breaking two laws right now just by 
standing out there on the sidewalk.” 

The police officer blinked at me again. 

“Would you mind showing me some ID?” 

I showed him some ID. My ID indicated that I had -- at the time 
of the initial issue of the ID, worked for a company he and eight out of 
every other nine people in the country immediately recognized. 

He looked between my alien registration certificate photograph 
and my present-day face a half a dozen times. 

“This is you?” he said. 

“That’s me,” I said. 

He blinked at the photo. He blinked at me. 

“If we start this thing up, we’re going to need you to fill out 
papers.” 

I measured a breath in my nose. 

“T’ll fill out papers.” 

“And we might need you to submit to a drug test.” 

“T’d be totally fine with that.” 

He narrowed his eyes at me. 

“Would you? Would you really be fine with that?” 

“I’d be a hundred thousand percent fine with that.” 

He continued to stare at me. Feeling a little shame, now, I 
looked at my feet. I was wearing flip-flops in the rain. 

“Unless, of course, you just wanted to casually tell him to step 
inside. Then I can hit both of you with routine ID checks. You show 
yours; you’re clean. He shows that he doesn’t have his, so he take him 
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into the back and have him empty his pockets.” 

“Okay.” 

“Then you pee in a cup and we clear you. It won’t take two 
hours of your time.” 

“T can do that.” 

“Get him in here somehow.” 

I slid the police box door open. 

“Yo, dude,” I said. “They’ve got, like, these big paper maps and 
stuff so it’s taking them a while. Come on in here, get yourself out of 
the rain.” 

“T’m fine out here.” 

“Come on in here and hang out,” I said. I hesitated. “Come on in 
here and hang out... bro. These guys are boring.” 

“Sure thing bro.” 

He stepped into the box. After three minutes had passed, he 
disappeared from my life and the lives of all the people I knew 
forever. 


The police dropped me off in front of my house three hours 
later. I thanked them for the ride. The Green-Haired Girl wasn’t home. 

Hours passed. 

She came home. She stood in the living room doorway. I sat on 
the sofa on the floor, watching “Breathless” in high-definition. I'd 
decided that maybe I'd move to Paris. I had turned the subtitles off. I 
was trying finally to learn French. The Green-Haired Girl stood there, 
silent, watching me, for ten minutes. 

“He called me,” she said, finally. “I’m not really sure what he 
was Saying.” 

“Who called you?” 

“You know who.” 

“Maybe I don’t,” I said. I looked away from her. 

“He called me from the immigration office.” 

“Oh. Oh, him.” 

“Yes. Him.” 

“Yeah. Him.” 

The room filled with elephants. They sprinted in with the vigor 
and velocity of cheetahs. The entered through every open window and 
door. 

“T don’t even know who you are.” 

“Neither do I,” I replied immediately, my hands shivering. 

“T don’t even know what you are.” 

“Neither do I,” I said. 

“All I know is that you terrify me,” she said. Before I could learn 
to say her name or tell her to wait, she had disappeared from the 
doorway. 
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I was alone for a few minutes that grew into an hour. Then 
someone else came into the living room and asked if I didn’t want to 
go to the convenient store to maybe get something to drink. 

Then Delicious McCune texted; he asked if I wanted to play 
music at Dom Studio. I told him to come over. I got on Twitter. I said 
we were going to play a show in Koenji Dom in one hour. We played 
for two hours for a rapt audience of four internet kids. 


She didn’t speak to me for a week. I was a ghost in my own 
home. I was a ghost in a home where I had already been a ghost. I 
was a ghost inside a ghost. I was a ghost who had eaten a ghost. 

She was loading vintage clothes into garbage bags. She slung a 
bag over her shoulder and carried it down the hallway like Santa 
Claus. I came face-to-face with her in the hall. She looked up, gasped, 
stopped in place, slapped a hand to her chest, caught her breath, and 
swallowed hard. I stopped. I stood, silently looking at her. She opened 
my bedroom door and traipsed through my bedroom, the extra 
bedroom, and the tearoom in order to reach the front door. 

I wanted to say, “What?” in a volume loud enough to get her 
attention and make her talk to me. I also didn’t really want her to talk 
to me. I stayed quiet. 

A clear day came -- it wouldn’t rain until it was dark. After 
working all day, I spent the early evening in the street, with my hands 
in my pockets, walking up and down, savoring the feeling of my own 
sweat. 

Many volunteers -- kids, grown-ups, and teenagers alike -- were 
bustling and chattering up and down the street preparing banners 
and posters and fliers. The fliers advertised the Koenji Awa-Odori 
dance festival, coming in a week. 

The Green-Haired Girl had written on her blog, a day earlier, 
that the Awa-Odori was the saddest time of the year, because despite 
the intense happiness and vibrant beauty of the festival, it meant that 
summer would soon be over. 

“Realizing that summer will soon be over is the same thing as 
realizing that summer is over.” 

Anonymously, I commented: “And as one character says in 
Andrei Tarkovsky’s film ‘Solaris’, ‘As long as we do not know exactly 
when we are going to die, we are immortal’.” 

The Green-Haired Girl had replied, an hour later: “I’m not sure 
we’re talking about the same thing.” 

I anonymously replied: “I’m absolutely positive we are.” 

She didn’t reply again. I doubt she’d learned to research IP 
addresses on her blog, and discovered that the comments were 
coming from inside her own home. She isn’t that much of a technology 
person, unlike most of the other hip people who have vinyl record 
collections as big as hers. 
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In the Pal Shopping Street a mixed group of children and adults 
dressed in loose kimono shirts and tight spandex spats, adorned with 
the traditional ornamentation of the Awa-Odori dancers, were 
marching in place, fluttering their hands and fingers at the sky, 
quietly (not violently) beating little drums. Their leader rang a bell; 
someone else, who was not their leader, also rang a bell. 

I thought a little bit about that -- the bell is meant to keep time 
and alert the drummers and singers and string-pluckers to changes in 
the song. They don’t need more than one bell per ensemble. The only 
reason the bell is so high-pitched -- and thus such a distinctive sound 
-- is so everyone in the ensemble can clearly hear it. Here was another 
example of people mistaking a distinctive element of a thing as worthy 
of layering and enriching, without considering the reasons for its 
existence. 

At times like these -- I have them every day, sometimes dozens 
of times a day -- I stop myself and sigh. Why is this the person I am? I 
suppose large corporations call this “attention to detail”. What a 
perfect corporate tool I’ve grown up to be, and simultaneously such 
an abrasive quote-unquote rock musician. 

I reached the end of the shopping street. I doubled back, re- 
passing rehearsing ensembles, the clatter of their drums and the 
clang of their bells and the twang of their strings and the warble of 
their throats a chilling reminder of life here in the universe. I was so 
enthralled for a moment with the perfect picture of my own 
hypothetical happiness that when I approached a place where I could 
hear the clash in rhythms of two opposing ensembles, the dissonance 
washed over me like fear of death. Washed over with the music of an 
orchestra tumbling down an escalator, I remembered in the most 
stilted flashes all of the terrible things I had ever seen or heard about. 


The world is, ultimately, terrible (greatly) and sad. 


And there, before my eyes, onto the street, stepped someone I’d 
last seen what felt like an entire lifetime ago. There she was, in the 
back of my memory, sitting on the straw-matted floor of me and 
Kasugi’s apartment in Itabashi, a hot brown paper curtain over the 
window, yellow sunlight peeking through from the frigid world 
beyond, the building shaking with the runoff of a highway. Sakai; her 
friend Ayako sat next to her, sipping plum wine from a bottle she 
passed back to Sakai. We were morose and seeing the year 2003 to a 
close. Her hair was longer now, and she was wearing a smart business 
suit with a sophisticated skirt; she was unmistakably a woman. My 
brain immediately did the math. She’d be twenty-four in a month. 
Instantly, without wanting to, and without ever having considered it 
until that moment, I loved her. That was only for a moment: then the 
feeling was gone and I was frozen again. 
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The Green-Haired Girl came down the stairs. She looked to 
Sakai. They faced one another. They bowed deeply in one another’s 
direction. 

The Green-Haired Girl slickly slipped her pressed-together index 
and middle fingers up under her lensless lavender Ray-Ban frames -- 
such clumsy gaudiness for a person neck-deep in a moment so worthy 
of literature! -- probably scooping tears away from her eyes. Sakai 
tapped the bottom of her own nose with the side of her index finger. 

The Green-Haired Girl turned around. Tapiko was coming down 
the stairs in a soft pink tutu with a large brown paper shopping bag in 
her hands. Sakai bowed to her three times as all three girls uttered 
quick phrases. Sakai took the bag. 

I had stopped in the middle of the arcade, in front of a pachinko 
parlor outside of which the owner stood with a microphone in hand, 
congratulating himself, his voice booming out of a home karaoke 
system sitting on the ground by his feet. Its volume knob was turned 
up to nine. 

Sakai and The Green-Haired Girl bowed at one another until The 
Green-Haired Girl and Tapiko had, backward-walking, disappeared 
into the store. 

I stood staring at Sakai. I knew she’d be turning around and 
heading toward Koenji Station. I wondered if she’d turn to face me. I 
wondered if she would recognize me. So much was riding on it -- my 
entire life was riding on it. My lungs twitched like feathers in wind. 
Icy sweat glazed my body. I felt so terribly sad: I don’t know if I can 
ever tell you how terribly sad I felt just then, no matter how many 
words I use. It was as if part of my brain had been missing for the 
longest time, and it was probably the part of my brain that existed to 
remember that that particular part of my brain existed. For as long as 
I can remember, it’s frustrated me that not everything works, least of 
all my own head. Here I am, semi-nightly, my only memorable dreams 
being these compressed packages of black silent time where all I 
know is that I am the size of the universe, and my only feeling is the 
absolute, defenseless mindfulness of an emotion: greed or terror. 
When these dreams come, though I may only sleep for three hours, 
the dreams last for what feel like days. This is how I’ve felt since one 
of those dark nights early in my adult life. Everything terrible was 
rushing back at me with the speed of a frantic glacier; I could behold 
it all with the tip of my mind, and wonder when, if ever, I should start 
doing something to get out of the way. 

She approached, holding the shopping bag by the handles in her 
right hand. It didn’t dangle or move. It must have been heavy. She 
watched the tips of her little black shoe toes kick up off the ground as 
she took six, then seven, then eight steps in my direction. 

Her eyes fluttered up. They fell directly onto mine. 

“Oh. Oh. Oh my god. Oh my god.” 
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said. 


“Oh -- oh my god. Wow. Is that -- is that you?” 

“Ts that... you?” 

“It is you, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s really you.” 

“Tt’s been a long time.” 

“Yeah. The last thing I remember, I asked you to marry me.” 
“Hah,” I said. “Hah. Yeah. You sure did.” 

“T made you write my dad a letter and everything.” 

“T sure did.” 

“You totally promised my dad you were going to marry me,” she 


“T did.” 
Her cocky, manly grin came back. 
“Well -- well?” 


“T said I’d marry you when I got my life together.” 

“How is your life now? Is it together?” 

“Hah. Man, it so totally ... almost is.” 

“You’re dressing like a total queer. Look at you. You’re like 


someone’s mom from Osaka. Did you come out of the closet yet or 
what?” 


Again, my one true love was alive. 
“Don’t worry, I’m just teasing you. You look good. Are you still 


doing music?” 


“Tam,” I said. “Louder and weirder than ever.” 
“Did you ever learn how to play the guitar?” 

“IT did. Kind of.” 

“Kind of?” 

“T’m still no Dinosaur Jr.” 

“Hah. Yeah, man.” 


She sniffed. 
“So -- uh.” 
“Um.” 


We were silent a moment. 
“T’m totally not gay or anything anymore,” she said. “I have a 


boyfriend and everything.” 


“Oh. Oh, cool. What -- uh, what does he do?” 

“He’s a jazz clarinetist.” 

“Oh. Man, that’s cool.” 

“He talks about getting married all the time.” She rolled her 


eyes around. “I mean -- he’s pretty sweet. My dad likes him. So, like, I 
don’t expect you to marry me anymore.” 


“Oh. Well. Darn.” 

“My dad probably still has that letter you wrote him.” 
“God.” 

“You want me to ask him about it?” 

“Nah. He can keep it.” 
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“You sure? It wouldn’t be any problem. Me and him are like -- 
well, I was going to say we’re totally cool now, though I guess it’s 
more like we’re sort of totally cool.” 

“Oh. That’s ... that’s cool.” 

“So you're like, what, thirty now?” 

“Yeah. Thirty!” 

“Getting old. Huh.” 

“Yep.” 

“You look younger.” 

“Younger than thirty?” 

“Younger than when I met you, I mean. Hell, you look younger 
than me.” 

“T’ve been running marathons and eating healthy. I subsist on 
cabbage and salted tofu.” 

“Righteous.” 

“T take garlic supplements. I also eat six cloves of garlic a day.” 

“Neat.” 

“T -- | always take the stairs and I drink maybe a gallon of water 
every twelve hours.” 

“Awesome.” 

I wondered for a moment if any of the dozens of people walking 
by -- either in a hurry or not -- could look at us and immediately tell 
that we were two people who had met, long ago, because of someone 
who had died, who had stopped talking to one another for some 
invisible reason, and who were just meeting again after years of 
silence and invisibility. 

“T have to say,” she said, “it’s kind of weird, to meet someone 
who knew me back then. Aside from my parents, you’re, like, the only 
person I know now that I knew back then.” 

“Oh,” I said, and then I realized I knew no one now that I knew 
back then. 

No -- I had met The Green-Haired Girl precisely once before the 
last time I saw Sakai. The entirety of my and The Green-Haired Girl’s 
conversation had been her asking if we’d met before and my 
immediately replying “No.” It had happened just ten feet to the left of 
my left shoulder and three meters above the top of my head. 

“T mean -- I was such a weirdo back then,” she said, smoothing 
her left hand over her hair before gripping the shopping bag handle 
with both hands. “I was such a dyke.” 

“Remember that time my roommate, uh... walked in on us?” 

“Oh, shit. Yeah.” 

“For, like, years, he and his friends -- they’d talked about it -- 
had the impression that you were a dude and that we were gay.” 

“Oh my god. That is so hot. If I hadn’t been such an antisocial 
jerk back then I probably would have talked to him at some point 
before or after that and they wouldn’t have thought that. Huh. I was 
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such a jerk.” 

“We were all jerks,” I said, just to say something. 

“Hah. Yeah.” 

“So, uh, hey,” I said. “I’m not doing anything. Do you want to go 
up to Precius Coffee Moments and have a cup of coffee?” 

“Coffee is gross,” she said. She stuck her tongue out. “And I 
really have to be going, anyway. It was great seeing you again. Maybe 
I can come check out your band the next time you play?” 

“We'll play just for you,” I said, and I meant it. “See that sign 
down there? Studio Dom? We play there every Saturday night at 
midnight.” 

“T’ll check you out sometime soon.” 

The next three months, our session schedule was set perfectly in 
stone: every Saturday at midnight we played three hours. She never 
showed up. 

“T’ll look forward to it. The owners know us. Just say you’re 
there to see Tim.” 

For the first time in my life, I’d just said my own name aloud to 
someone who already knew it. 

(So that is when I decided to write this book. The summary of 
this book, then: “Today in the street I saw someone I knew a long time 
ago, and I said my name aloud to that person.”) 

“T’ll do that.” 

“Alright,” I said. I was shaking now. I had fever-like chills. “I... 
I really look forward to it,” I said, lying through my teeth, feeling so 
perfectly broken and shattered and alone. 

She turned her back and began stepping away from me forever. 

“Add me on Facebook,” I said. “If you use Facebook.” 

She turned around. She took four heavy strides toward me. She 
dropped the shopping bag on the ground. She put her arms around 
my lower back. She sunk her head onto my shoulder. I squeezed her 
as hard as I’ve ever squeezed anything. She was crying in seconds. I 
held her there for a moment as long as an aircraft carrier or some 
other vehicle of war. Time glided by. Her sobs came harder and 
harder. She quaked. In my arms everything else that was dead to me 
also quaked. As plain as our lives are, any cold or hot or insignificant 
moment is a fire hydrant; an effortless turn of the wrench and we 
wonder how we got where we are, and how we are really anywhere. I 
can stop in the middle of any journey (to the supermarket, to Africa), 
look down, close my eyes, remember something past for just long 
enough, and when I open my eyes and look up I find that, by some 
miracle, I am lost, and so are you. 

I kissed her on top of her head, the way a father would kiss a 
daughter or an uncle would kiss a niece. 

She didn’t move for a while. 

I didn’t move for a while. 
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I thought more than once during that while that there were so 
many other people she might as well be, right now. This (by which I 
mean “everything”) was for all of them. 

Time and again, I remember that memory is not enough: here 
was something I had had removed, and I remembered that pain 
precisely as it had been, and now it was back, and it was deeper, and 
it was harder, and it was so profoundly terrifying I lost all sense of 
myself. All this time, I’d trusted myself -- I’d trusted myself that to 
remember is to feel, and that to feel is to know; those moments in 
each other’s arms under that aluminum roof, I knew that aside from 
the rare times like these, I feel relatively nothing. “I can remember 
this,” I was thinking, “yet I can never feel this again.” I was 
determined to squeeze until I made it count. 

Everywhere we go, a billion ghosts (or more) love us; they were 
here before we were anywhere. 

She detached from me. 

“T really do have to go now,” she said, wiping her face with her 
knuckles. 

“Alright,” I said. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

“T’ll see you soon,” I said, and I was lying, and she was lying 
when she told me to “Count on it.” 

I stood in the center of the arcade for a minute, letting the world 
give rebirth to all sorts of horrible sounds, namely automatic doors 
opening and closing in a glitchy spasm, the sound of clicking, clacking 
pachinko balls and rock-and-roll-volume Eurobeat venting out of the 
nearest pachinko parlor, riding a wave of cigarette stench. The 
orchestra of metal balls clicking and clacking blended with the sound 
of many snowball-sized fist-sized human-heart-sized loves, and with 
them (indistinguishable) chubby raindrops slamming onto the tin 
shelter above everything. I remembered myself eventually. I looked 
up. There, at the window of her shop, was The Green-Haired Girl, 
looking down. My eyes met hers and she dashed away from the 
window. 

I stood at the bottom of the stairs. I expected her to come down. 

She didn’t come down. 

I went to a karaoke parlor and booked three hours for myself. I 
Sang as many songs by The Blue Hearts and The High-Lows as I could. 
I warmed my throat up. I drank a grapefruit juice. When I was walking 
home, it was around midnight. I went upstairs and cracked open my 
computer. I stared at a work thing for an hour before I heard a 
commotion in the street. 

I went downstairs and outside. An old woman had fallen off her 
bicycle. 

“T’m sorry! I’m sorry! I’m drunk!” she was saying, loudly, into 
the air, throwing her hands up and down like a robot performing a 
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Shakespearean soliloquy. “I’m drunk! I’m drunk and I fell off my bike 
and I don’t know what to do with myself!” 

“Excuse me,” I said to her. “Do you need some help?” 

“T’m drunk!” she shrieked. Now all the world truly was a stage. 

A girl walked by, just then, and asked the woman, “Do you need 
some help?” 

“T’m just a stupid old drunk lady who has wasted her entire life 
loving an old son of a bastard! Don’t touch me!” 

Now a man appeared in the doorway of an apartment building 
across the street. He stepped outside in his pajamas. 

He walked right up to me. 

“Is something going on here?” he asked me. 

“Yeah, this woman is drunk and causing a racket.” 

“Look,” the guy said, staring right into my top lip, “I know it 
might not be that late to you, and hey! I stay up pretty late myself, 
sometimes. I’m only twenty-six, myself. I enjoy a good late night every 
now and then. Heh. It’s just -- some of us have to sleep.” 

“Hey,” I said, looking right through him. “You stupid racist.” 

“Whoa, whoa -- how am [| a racist?” 

“Because you hear a noise in the street and totally assume that 
it’s the one foreign person who has anything to do with it.” 

“T didn’t say I assumed you had anything to do with it. I’m just 
saying that you aren’t helping things.” 

“Not helping things? What? I thought she might be hurt -- and I 
also thought I might come down here to tell her to shut up and go 
away because she was annoying me -- I was trying to work.” 

“Man -- I’m just saying, maybe you should go back inside. Just 
let it be.” 

“T’m just a drunk old lady!” the drunk old lady who had wasted 
her entire life was yelling, throwing her hands up at the stars. The girl 
lifted up her bike. 

“Your bike,” the girl said. 

“Your bike,” the girl said. 

“Your bike,” the girl said. 

The Green-Haired Girl came sauntering down the street, just 
then, alone, her too-big purse under her arm, head bobbing to the 
rhythm of an inaudible “Just Like Heaven”. She stopped and beheld 
the commotion. 

“You!” the drunk old lady yelled at The Green-Haired Girl. 

“Good evening,” The Green-Haired Girl said, giving a bow. 

The drunk old lady let go of her bike handlebars. The bike fell to 
the ground. 

The drunk old lady seized The Green-Haired Girl’s wrists. 

“Your hands!” she yelled, hysterical. “Your hands! Your hands! 
Your hands!” She slapped her own face with The Green-Haired Girl’s 
palms. 
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The Green-Haired Girl shrieked, again and again. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” 

“Your hands! They are so cold! Your hands are cold! Your hands 
are frigid! You need love! You need love! Call the police! Call the fire 
department! She needs love!” 

“Please! Please! Please stop! Please stop touching me!” The 
Green-Haired Girl screamed, again and again, until tears were 
streaking down her face and the sobs were coming so hard and fast 
and loud that I could almost imagine-hear her ribcage cracking in 
half. 

“Stop it!” I yelled. “Leave her alone! Don’t touch her!” 

“Your hands! Your hands are the coldest thing I have ever 
touched!” 

“Stop touching me!” 

“You are doomed! You are doomed, child!” 

“Stop touching her! She doesn’t want to be touched!” My 
eyeballs were pulsing. 

I seized the old woman’s shoulders. 

The rat-shaped man seized my shoulders. He pulled me away. 

“Hey! Hey! Hey! Think about what you’re doing here! You go 
back inside or I am going to call the police.” 

The Green-Haired Girl pulled herself away from the drunk old 
lady. The drunk old lady fell onto her butt a few feet away from her 
fallen bicycle. The Green-Haired Girl fell onto the ground into a 
crumpled pile, ripping her stocking-knee, touching her fingertips to 
her face, tears streaming down her neck, her body violently vibrating, 
her sobs like dry heaves. 

The rat-man stepped forward. He jabbed his index finger into 
my sternum. 

“Go back into your house.” 

I slapped his hand away. 

“Only if you go back into yours at the same time.” 

The little man pursed his lips. He exhaled a little pop. 

“Well?” he said. “Start walking.” 

I looked to the ground. 

“Oh my god! A rat!” 

“Where? Where?” the man said, temporarily running in place, 
pulling his knees all the way up to his hips. 

He looked down at his dancing toes. 

“Where? Where?” 

When he looked up, I was pointing directly at his nose: 

“Right. Here.” 

A silence drifted by like a cloud in a hurry. 

A smile cracked on his face. 

The other girl was bending forward, hands on her knees, 
speaking to the drunk old lady in an invisible voice. The rat-man 
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stepped toward The Green-Haired Girl. 

He extended his hand to her. 

“Don’t touch my sister!” I exclaimed suddenly, with a force I 
didn’t know I had in me. 

I swear: never, ever, aside from this once, have I word-slipped 
with such ferocity. 

“Your -- your what?” the man turned and looked at me 
incredulously. He looked at The Green-Haired Girl. He looked back at 
me. He looked back at The Green-Haired Girl. 

The Green-Haired Girl looked at me, the shape of her mouth an 
abstract artist’s rendition of the silence we’d shared -- her inside her 
shop, me standing at the bottom of the stairs, half-expecting her to 
come out (half-expecting her to never speak of this subject ever 
again). 

Now I knew of another something I didn’t know about her. 

Now she knew of another something she didn’t know about me. 

For the most part -- for better or for worse 


THIS CONCLUDES THE STORY OF THE GREEN-HAIRED GIRL. 


This next part -- and any (or all) of the parts before it -- could be 
a metaphor, if you want it to be a metaphor. 

On the chalky-cloudy blue-skied morning of the day before the 
first day of the two-day Awa-Odori dance festival, which until night 
had fallen flat to the ground would rattle my living room windows with 
the sound of a carnival at the edge of the earth, on the cusp of a lava 
pit, I stayed up all night touching my guitar with the flat sides of my 
right thumb. The living room was like a sauna. I was sitting there 
bathing in my sweat and breath well into the sun’s upswing. 

The Green-Haired Girl appeared in her pajama pants and slipper 
feet, her hair tied up in a big loose fluffy bun, her eyes puffy and 
bleary, her T-shirt with a picture of Care Bears. She filled a glass with 
water from the faucet. She stopped short in the kitchen doorway and 
gasped, at my presence, hard enough to absorb a golf ball from 
twenty feet away. Under her breath she muttered, “Scare me half to 
death.” Those were, technically, the first words she’d sort of spoken to 
me in nine days. 

“Hi,” I said to her. 

She turned around and slipper-footed back toward her bedroom. 

Her bedroom door opened and closed. A silent minute passed, 
the sound of wind and birds and a peopleless world beyond the 
window pulsing gently within the humid living room air. I pulled the 
window open halfway, feeling a purer variety of oxygen fill my lungs. 

The Green-Haired Girl’s bedroom door opened and closed again. 
I heard her key click in the little lock. I heard her stop in the 
entryway. She thumped her too-big purse down on top of the shelf in 
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the entryway. She unzipped it. I heard her fingertips against her little 
vinyl wallet. I stepped out into the hallway. I gazed down in her 
direction. 

“Hi,” I said. 

She didn’t look at me. She opened the heavy metal door and let 
it fall loudly shut. 

She opened the door. She poked her face in. 

“T’m going to 7-Eleven,” she said. 

“Oh. Okay.” 

“Do you want an espresso tea?” 

“T was thinking of going to sleep.” 

“Can I lie next to you for a little bit?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

She closed the door. She opened it again. She poked her head 
in. 

“Tam now convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt that you do in 
fact love me.” 

"Ole 

“You can say ‘maybe’ if you want.” 

“Maybe,” I said, immediately. 

“Okay.” She left. 

I sat back down on the sofa. The rain outside whispered as her 
feet stomped down the echoy stairwell. 

The wind and rain whispered for a little bit. In my mind the 
clouds were swift as lazy eagles. I stared at a blank television. I heard 
The Green-Haired Girl’s voice on the street below. The corners of my 
eyes saw her old plastic magenta cellular phone sitting on the corner 
of the coffee table. 

Now an old man’s voice bubbled into my ears. 

“Is there a... convenient store near here?” 

“There’s a 7-Eleven down that way. Which way did you come 
from?” 

“This building you just stepped out of -- you live here?” 

“Yes.” 

I picked up my keys from the shelf in the entry way. I slipped on 
my flip-flops. I picked up the fire-extinguisher from the corner outside 
the door. I dashed down the stairs in my boxers and t-shirt. I emerged 
right into the street as the man quickly concealed the knife under his 
baggy green jacket. I had never sprayed a fire extinguisher before 
that precise moment. I figured it out just fine. I gave the guy a blast 
right into his incredulously opened brown-teethed mouth. He fell 
backward like a collapsing rocket. His right hand fell against the pink 
brick. I raised the fire extinguisher and brought it down on the palm 
of his hand. Then I raised it and brought it down again. It was raining 
hard now. I kicked the bottom of his shoe, and then the side of his 
knee, as hard as I could. He opened his mouth to cough, and I sprayed 
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him right in the face with the fire extinguisher again. He flopped 
around like a tattered newspaper in wind. He was gagging and 
coughing. I poked my foot at his jacket. I stepped on his right hand. I 
put all my weight on it. I bent over. I pulled his jacket open. I found 
the steak knife he’d been carrying: it was the kind you could buy ata 
hundred-yen shop. I took it in my hand. I held it up. 

The Green-Haired Girl had fallen onto her palm-heels ten feet 
behind me. She was hysterical. She was screaming for the police. 

A guy in sweatpants and a t-shirt appeared in the doorway of 
the building directly across from ours. 

“Oh my god,” he said, looking at me. His eyes darted from the 
knife in my hand to my foot on the old man’s palm. 

“Police!” the man yelled, running in the rain in the direction of 
the Ome Highway. 

The old man beneath me wheezed and coughed, his lungs 
making sandpapery sounds. I knew deep down that they were going to 
arrest me and throw me out of the country and never let me back in. I 
didn’t for a second consider that the only question they would ask me 
was how I got down the stairs so quickly after seeing the man pull out 
the knife. 

There, above us all, beneath the rain, my living room window 
was wide open and the curtains were parted. 

The Green-Haired Girl and I and this wheezing codger were the 
only sign of life on that shuttered street beneath the invisible sunrise 
of a torrential rainy August morning. 

While we waited, my hands still gripping the fire extinguisher, 
the rain speckling my glasses and deflating her green hair, as in the 
back of our minds we prepared for a long day, she spoke: 


"Iam frightened of you; you frighten me. That's where this 
began. You are fear itself. It is because you terrify me that I can never 
be without you. Do you not realize how I suffer? Can you not conceive 
of how I feel?" 

Her tears told me she had already decided the answer was no. 

"I do," I said to her, with the thundering authority of every 
collected and overlapped photographic memory which clung to my 
soul. 

My ears were bleeding. They were bleeding literally; my neck 
was warm and wet. The rain beat on. Her face changed. A sob larger 
than her body clawed at motorcycle speed, and sideways, out of her 
mouth-hole. She looked into and then through my eyes. She believed 
me with every atom of her being. Her terror of me swelled to 
pandemic magnitude. Her terror of herself was now the size of a 
universe larger than ours, measurable in multiples of a prime number 
so large its name speaks of a number larger than atoms ina 
conceivable reality. I felt so sorry for her -- and for everyone I have 
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ever hurt, and for everyone I have never helped, and for everyone I 
will never know -- that I could barely keep from collapsing and dying 
on the spot. I shook (I quaked) for a blink-long moment. 

There, in the center of my head, was that story of the 1,001 
Nights about a poor fisherman who finds a bottle in a lake. He 
uncorks it. A genie comes out. The genie says he will kill the 
fisherman. He had been trapped in that bottle for eighteen hundred 
years: for the first hundred, he promised to God that he would grant a 
wish to the man to release him. For the second hundred years, he 
promised two wishes. For the third hundred years, he promised three 
wishes. Then he decided God hated him. For the fourth through 
eighteenth centuries, he cursed God and promised to kill whoever 
released him. The fisherman weeps and begs forgiveness. The genie 
refuses; he tells the fisherman to prepare to die. The fisherman begs 
for one final request: he wants to see how the genie fit in that bottle. 
The genie obliges, shrinking down to a tiny size and fitting in the 
bottle. The fisherman corks the bottle and tells the genie he will throw 
it back into the lake. He will erect a fence around the lake. He will 
place a sign which informs all passers-by that at the bottom of the 
lake is a bottle containing an evil genie who must not be trusted. The 
genie weeps and pleads: he promises he will grant the fisherman a 
thousand wishes if he frees him. The fisherman is adamant. He can 
not and will not trust the genie. He says he will turn the story of this 
horrible genie into a folk tale which people will tell their children for 
eons. The genie begs one last time, extracting from the fisherman a 
single promise: that this folk tale include the story of the genie 
begging the fisherman’s forgiveness and offering him a thousand 
wishes, so that listeners can decide for themselves if the genie in the 
bottle, ultimately, had found his own religion. I all at once understood 
that this story is more than a folk tale inside a story about a girl 
telling folk tales to save her life: the girl telling the story of the 
fisherman and the genie is a folk tale inside the story of our shared 
existence in this universe. 

Now I figuratively saw a sand dune crawling along the floor of a 
desert of a star-ceilinged night. The wind blew; the dune moved an 
inch a year, every grain in its original place. My eyes were open. The 
rain had hardened again. I blinked again, and I saw that sand dune, a 
year later, and I felt a rollercoaster-hill-drop in my chest, that one 
grain might be in a different place. I approached (without 
approaching) and took a grain; I studied it on my palm. It was a 
concept of the universe, perfectly explained. "Now I know," I thought, 
without words, "that all I have to do is come back here, take one of 
these at a time, and someday understand everything." Similarly, I 
could learn how to be a virtuoso jazz guitarist (anyone could). I could 
come back here and I could understand everything in the universe. 
"Every day this possibility will burn me," I knew. "If I would just get 
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started'." In an instant, I knew More Than Enough. I realized that we 
(and scientists) have never quite figured out how much knowledge of 
love we need; my observation tells me we either know not enough or 
too much. Here I am, for the first time, (again?), knowing too much. 
When you know too much, every microsecond is a new beginning. 
Every microsecond is the question of where to start. ("At the 
beginning.") 

“The beginning" is: love each other. 

"The beginning" is: love each other. 

“The beginning" is: love each other. 

"The beginning" is:... 

And so love became a ghost within me, a friendly ringing in the 
ears. This is how I aged a hundred years in a day. 

All these things I understand for sure stand before me; 
everything else (memory) has almost become a snowball beyond my 
control. 

Over this realization, The Voice of an elderly woman crawled out 
of nothingness and perched inside the air, reciting telephone 
numbers, allowing three breathless seconds of silence during which 
humans elsewhere died and planets spun far away between each digit 
which echoed off every raindrop and cement molecule and pink or 
beige fleck of the fresco of the morning. 

“‘Towels and glue.’” The sound of a wisdom which speaks 
ultimately to nothing. 


This is where (and how) I realized that I actually am Buddha. 
(Now you roll your eyes. (Go ahead: you are Buddha, too.)) To 
describe the details would be meaningless. Being Buddha is a thing 
you cannot describe. You may only feel it. Suffice it to say that the 
feeling was at first a queasiness which inspired suspicions hours later. 
It was as though food tasted different. I did the necessary reading, 
scoffed a few times, had a sit-and-think, and eventually decided that 
my suspicion had actually been creeping in for several years, and that 
I might as well give in to it. 

I'll admit that I, too, am a little disappointed by this sudden 
conclusion-jump. I would have rather realized that I was Spider-Man, 
or Batman. I wasn't so lucky. Here I am, a person who was never an 
architect, never a marine biologist (nor any grade of veterinarian), 
never a professional golfer nor tennis star, never a famous science- 
fiction novelist, never a computer programmer, never a very good 
person, nor ever any kind of religious believer at all, and suddenly the 
universe is telling me that I am an infallible spiritual authority with an 
infinite capacity to love. So let's draw the line. I invite you to call me 
crazy or laugh at me. Fortunately (maybe), my spiritual authority 
exists despite your disbelief. So watch me, now, as I perform an 
abrupt stop, and say "That's the end of my story": 
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That's the end of my story. 


I have three more things to say. I'll present them as their own 
brief chapters. 

This first one happened over the course of several weeks during 
which the previous story was also happening, and it concluded a day 
after the story up until this point concluded. It was an hour after the 
conversation retold in this story that a bowling ball crashed through 
my living room window, hurting no one and breaking nothing (aside 
from the window). I only wondered for a moment how they got a 
bowling ball through a third-story window, and then I realized the 
answer was “Because it was something they wanted to do”. 
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We call this one 
"a pistol pointed at mount everest" 


My old friend made a new friend. I recognized my old friend’s 
new friend as a psychopath the first time I met him. My friend went to 
lots of bars and clubs in the city and all-night DJ events out in the 
sticks with this guy. They hit on lots of girls. They picked up girls 
every once in a while. The new guy was an attractive, young guy; he 
surfed, on the weekends (in the summer). He was about as tanned as 
a cheap coffee table. He wasn’t even thirty and he wore a tennis 
bracelet and carried a Louis Vuitton clutch. My first impression of him 
is that if he wasn't a sleaze, he genuinely wished to be one, and that, 
somewhere behind that, he was a psychopath. 

He gestured a lot. He could not stop and ask a girl directions to 
the nearest convenient store without touching his gold watch and 
then placing his hand on the small of her back. 

My friend wasn’t convinced that the guy was also a psychopath. 
He kept telling me the guy was a nice guy: the evidence was that he 
had a real job at a bank and he made a lot of money. This meant that 
somebody with money at a place that dealt with money trusted this 
guy enough to pay him lots of money. 

“T don’t see why you don’t like him,” my friend said, after he’d 
first introduced us and I’d dismissed him as a psychopath, or at least a 
carrier of a psychopath learner’s permit. “He likes Dragon Quest as 
much as you do. He’s played every one of them — beaten all of the 
optional dungeons, gotten every character in every game up to level 
ninety-nine.” 

“Then he’s a psychopath and a video-kleptomaniac, then.” 

“Come on — he killed God in Dragon Quest VII. I thought you 
respected people who have killed God in Dragon Quest VII. It takes 
hundreds and hundreds of hours of slow optional grinding to prepare 
to kill God in Dragon Quest VII.” 

“Why would I respect that?” 

Some months passed between my meeting this psycho and my 
friend telling me the following story. 

One night my friend was out at a club with this guy. My friend 
saw a girl. He liked her immediately. His type was the porcelain-faced 
lipstick-wet-lipped princess type. My friend bought this girl a drink. 
They talked a bit. He was really into her. She was maybe girlfriend 
material, he said. My friend had already gotten the girl’s number and 
pretty much secured a date. 

Then this psychopath friend slid up and said something like 
“Long time no see”. My friend realized his new friend knew this 
princess girl. The girl went all cold. She transformed into a completely 
different person, one who happened to look exactly the same. 
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Days later, my friend was texting the girl at work. He was on his 
lunch break; she was on her lunch break. 

She told him that he shouldn’t hang out with that guy. 

“He’s not right”, she said. 

Many months ago, this alleged psycho had taken her out ona 
date at a fancy restaurant. He asked if he could take her picture right 
before she dug into her dinner. He saved it to a folder on his phone. 

They had some sex that night. She didn’t tell my friend how it 
was, or else he didn’t tell me how she said it was. I wonder how that 
would have worked: she sitting in her chair at work, furiously texting 
about a sexual experience with a man she had come to hate 
completely three days later, maybe with cheap wooden chopsticks 
sticking out of a smoking Styrofoam bowl of sweat-smelling ramen on 
top of her desk; my friend sitting in his office chair thumbing down 
through her texts, maybe with a mouthful of rice and a hard steel can 
of green tea in the other hand. 

Three days after the psycho and the princess had sex, the 
princess told my friend, the psycho sent her a text explaining that he 
was in a business meeting; some old guy was droning on about 
numbers (and numbers). The princess replied, probably offering her 
sympathies. 

The guy’s next text had a small phone-camera photograph 
attached. The photograph showed a white-faced princess-like girl 
sitting before the same table of the same restaurant where he had 
taken her three days earlier. On the table before her, a similar glass 
of red wine. 

“What do you think of this girl? Is she cute?” 

The girl replied: “I guess.” 

The guy replied immediately: “I fucked her the night before I 
fucked you.” 

She didn’t reply. Two tens of minutes passed. 

The guy texted again: his text included yet another picture of 
yet another girl, also in the same restaurant, also with a glass of red 
wine. It was the same table and the same camera angle. 

“What do you think of this girl? Is she pretty?” 

The girl didn’t reply. 

He gave her ten minutes. 

“Hello? Anyone home?” 

She still didn’t reply. 

He texted again: “Well, I fucked this girl, too.” 

Minutes later, during another lull in the supposed meeting, 
another text, with another photo of another girl, in the same 
restaurant, the same table, the same camera angle, the same glass of 
red wine. 

“How about her?” 

“T can tell you don’t even know him as well as I know him. I 
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don’t think you should be friends with this guy,” the girl told my 
friend. “What kind of person would do things like that? He’s 
unhinged.” 


My friend eventually met this girl, in person, for dinner. They 
talked about their lives; they talked about what they had studied in 
college. They talked about the kinds of jobs they had had, and the 
stupid things their bosses had said or done, drunk at a company party. 

They were in a bar after dinner. She ordered a glass of red 
wine. He remembered the story she’d told him in texts the week 
before. 

“You know, that guy’s not really my friend. We met at a club. He 
said he thought we had similar goals — you know, to meet chicks. I 
can’t say for certain I was, like, looking for a wife or anything, though 
I never ruled out the possibility. Maybe I just liked being around 
people.” 

(My friend told me that, really, he might have, just then, been 
telling the girl what he thought she had wanted to hear. "Does that 
make me a psychopath?" he asked me. He looked a little worried. I 
told him it probably didn't make him a psychopath.) 

I imagine the girl looked into her wine: “I think maybe we 
shouldn’t talk about him.” 

Six glasses of wine transpired. They talked about him. She 
showed my friend all the texts and photos the man had sent her in the 
past several months. 

He had sent dozens upon dozens. She had saved them all for 
“possible future legal purposes". 

“Tt’s been almost a year since we met and went out. He still 
sends me photos of every girl he sleeps with.” 

“Maybe it’s his idea of a joke?” my friend said. 

The girl might have bitten her lip. 

“Immediately after saying that, I knew it wasn’t his idea of a 
joke,” my friend told me, later. 

“Do you ever reply to him?” my friend asked the girl that night. 

“T don’t,” she said. “He must know I’m looking,” she said. 

My friend then asked her, “Why don’t you block him?” 

The girl thought the question over. Maybe she swirled the wine 
in her glass. Her final answer was: “I don’t really know. I kind of don’t 
want to think about it.” 

My friend said this was when he realized his new friend was, in 
fact, a psychopath, as I had said. I’d first noticed it by the way he 
couldn’t decide between looking me in the forehead or looking me in 
the chin; also, ten minutes into the dinner party he’d invited my friend 
to, which my friend had in turn invited me to (at his new friend’s 
request), I realized that no one had actually invited my friend’s new 
friend; by bringing two other people, he’d effectively invited himself. 
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That hadn't struck me as perfectly normal. The story of the princess 
and the photo-text-spamming did not exactly surprise me, though it 
wasn't something I could possibly have foreseen. 

My friend never had sex with the girl, and never went out with 
her more than the once. He didn’t really think about the reasons why 
he never saw her again. 

He told me all of the above story one night at my house in 
Koenji, on my sofa, while I rubbed my thumb over my silken steel 
acoustic guitar strings with the window open as a wet breeze 
complained quietly in the middle of the night. 

He had started his story by saying, “You know that guy you said 
was a psychopath? I think he might actually be a psychopath.” Then 
he told me what the girl had told him. I listened. 

He had ended his story by saying, “The guy is definitely a 
psychopath.” 

When he was done, we were quiet. 

After a brief hesitation, I asked him if he’d considered that the 
guy must have been doing to every girl in those photos what he had 
been doing to that one girl. 

He blinked a couple of times. I don’t think he had considered 
the possibility until just that moment. 

No: he definitely hadn’t. 

I guess that makes my friend a more genuine person than I am. 
When I thought about how he might have not had thought about it, it 
made me feel sick and sad for a little while. Into the swimming pool of 
my soul, that story had deposited an eye-dropper of evil. 

People’s psychoses are such weird labyrinths! We (people like 
us) have a lot of him (that guy) in us, and I suppose he has a lot of us 
in him. I wonder how people like us and people like him got as far 
apart or as close together as we are. Every one of us is cousins or 
brothers or sisters of a serial killer, rapist, genocider, or jaywalker. I 
watched my friend think about the exact nature of the man’s problem 
— which is, in a way, the problem with all of us humans who wear 
clothes and cook our food (only amplified). I knew from the wrinkle in 
his brow and the way he adjusted his bottom lip via spasms of an 
index finger that the girl had been a spark of something special to 
him, and that he couldn’t help having been believing that she had also 
been something special to everyone else — or at least to that one 
other man he knew who had known her, briefly, better than he had 
known her. I could see he was irreparably worried about some 
percentage of anything and everything from that point on, and maybe 
will be, for the rest of his life. I had moved him one more molecule 
closer to myself. In the end, I had been and was correct about 
everything. That certainly didn’t make me feel better about anything. 

And so we continue to stand, atop a hill in full view of Mount 
Everest, empty pistol-hammer clicking like a defective animal-throat: 
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we’ve forgotten to bring bullets to our impossible mission; the ticks 
and tacks of metal on metal fly at super-eagle-speed, causing 
avalanches the size of human hearts on the sides of, eventually, every 
mountain in the dark, cold universe. 


I suppose that would make this 
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the precise moment in the story 
where the psychiatrist returns the cap to his pen. 
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We call this one, 


"everything else falls apart" 
UUUUUULUUUUUUU0U 


Once, Long Ago, when she was almost asleep, The Green-Haired 
Girl asked me how the world was going to end. 

Her tone had indicated she was convinced beyond convincing 
that I alone knew for sure. 

She was lying on her side, facing me from the far edge of my 
vast bed, distant so that if you looked at her you'd presume a 
hypnotist had convinced her I was composed of hot coals. Her eyes 
had at some point, in that near-darkness beneath ocean-mimicking 
fading and brightening blue Christmas lights, taken the shape of those 
of a person who is meeting with a priest: glossy like glass, dark like 
marbles. 

“Our universe's cruel adventure," I said, sleepy, "is a legend 
with a terribly disappointing conclusion." 

She yawned. "That's what I thought," she said, and then she was 
asleep. 

If she'd have asked me to clarify, I would have replied, "It's 
disappointing because none of us will get to sit and think about it 
afterward." 


I went to the kitchen the night of the incident, many forgotten 
hours after all the crying and reacting had left her (and us) tired and 
thirsty, to get another drink of water. My internals were a sponge. A 
small light was on in the living room. She was alive and safe in pink 
footed pajamas, green bun of hair pointed to the ceiling, face-down on 
the plush, grass-like, forest-colored microfiber faux sheepskin rug, the 
tips of her toes running from the tips of her fingers, limbs in position 
to begin any instant now to oscillate and make a microfiber angel 
outline. I stood, a mindful, silent poltergeist, in the kitchen doorway, 
white tea towel needlessly rubbing an already-dry plastic water bottle, 
beholding the serene object of my desire's desire, her edges fuzzy like 
a sad memory by the amber lights of the minimalist designer science- 
fiction sphere on the floor behind our cactus. 

If I hadn't been thoughtlessly holding my breath, I would have 
gasped at what began to happen next. Biology, unpredictable as the 
ocean: a strong hiccup wracked her frame. The small of her back rose 
and fell instantly as though with a sniper's bullet's impact, a 
caterpillar motion rippling through her torso and momentarily lifting 
her fingertips and toes. I stood and watched in maybe-careless quiet, 
a hard rain beating the windows beyond the curtains, the world's ears 
ringing beyond that, as she hiccuped again and again, her faceless 
body rippling atop the soft carpet. Here was a love afraid, and under 
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glass, a museum piece; details of a dream forever on the tip of the 
just-awake mind's tongue, an eternal inch beyond the limits of tired 
fingers, a weathered photograph of a dead relative we never had 
opportunity to meet. I thought of the old woman downstairs who had 
died alone in her flower-petal-filled bathtub. I imagined her final 
fifteen minutes were spent lost in a black, peaceful mind-labyrinth, 
her physical form furiously sneezing. The piano of the world; baseball 
bats for hands: Chewing gum at our weddings at twenty-two, 
hiccupping while sleeping at twenty-seven, drinking coffee on the 
toilet at forty, dying of heart failure while sneezing in a bathtub at 
eighty-six. We are all (sometimes) alive in the way that she died. 

Love is a Rubik’s Cube, clattering down a six-hundred-story 
spiral staircase in the dark, each clack of plastic on metal shifting 
another square; and love is the craze of hope that maybe not when it 
reaches solid ground, though maybe somewhere between the lover at 
the bottom and the lover at the top, it’ll solve itself, somewhere, 
alone, in between, in the air, in the dark, if only for a moment. 

For the thousand and first time in this life I remember Helen 
Keller, and it almost kills me to know that someone who can neither 
see nor hear will arrive at the miracle of communication able to only 
express joy regarding beauty. 

Here is what I know: that the most beautiful (important) parts of 
this existence in this universe are invisible and inaudible, and likely 
imperceptible unless we have absolutely nothing else. So-- 

Sweetly, in ways like and unlike everything else, love falls apart. 
(Everything else falls apart.) 

At the end of each of all days, another gorgeous thing has 
turned to glass. "Tomorrow" is forever a synonym for "gently". 


the end 
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This is the epilogue. 
We can call it 


"they were beating drums, 
they were eating hot dogs, 
at the end of the world" 


(or, "an abridged dictionary of other synonyms for 'gently'") 


Ah! The world! Oh! The world! And where the world is going! 
And the direction it is heading! Beneath the spectre of your radiance, 
in the shadow of your frozen love, I am as Jesus Christ, and I am made 
of gold! I have been in love forever, and every molecule of me save 
those the centuries are capable of hearing sings and is terrified! The 
universe once (many times) lost the weight of one sweating and 
breathing heavy body, the pressure of bone-hard muscle beneath a 
turgid sweatshirt, from atop railroad tracks beneath a rust-colored 
sky. Here we are, and: the piano of the world. Here we are, and: 
baseball bats for hands. On a day like every other day every other 
person feels slip through their fingers, I fired my final bullet into the 
sky; free of the weight of a thimble of lead, I was alive on the ground, 
already forgetting the imagining of the corpse-to-be maybe many 
miles away. In a somewhere tangential to everywhere we can be, 
chubby snow falls soundlessly on a proud man's dead body. We are 
born so that we will never stop praying no where is farther from here 
than that there. I closed my eyes; I opened my eyes: I was still alive, 
and how! Here we are, and: the piano of the world. Here we are, and: 
baseball bats for hands. Here I am, and I love you, and I will never 
forgive myself for missing the opportunity to figure out what I should 
do about it. You broke me; I broke myself; and it's raining again today. 
It's rained for a year. November came twice this year: once, we called 
it "February". Every time I wonder where you are, I remember again 
that you are nowhere, and so I am sick, and so I am terrified of the 
slow suck of the light-years-away black hole we call death. The Green- 
Haired Girl accelerates; they are beating drums! They are eating hot 
dogs! As far as that black hole and your comet are concerned, every 
day is the end of this world. The dancers swirl, the drums ascend; the 
snow of nasal melody settles down onto the rain-slick brick. In the 
crayon-box of crowd-faces I see, literally -- I use the word "literally" 
figuratively -- everyone I have ever known. Love is in the air, and the 
air is a skin-tight, muscle-tight, bone-tight, soul-tight sweat-sopping T- 
shirt resisting removal on a hot summer night(, and it's raining again). 
It's rained for a year. March came twice this year; one of those times, 
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we Called it “October”. They are beating drums; they are eating hot 
dogs, at the end of the world. Lightning strikes; thunder rumbles; a 
meteor falls from the sky and into a building above my head. Sparks 
shower. Everyone is running. I escape being trampled. The earth 
yawns open. Night turns to day; the rain hasn't stopped -- by which I 
mean, it'll be back. The Green-Haired Girl is watching the crowds and 
the drums and the dancers from the living room window. She turns 
around. She rolls her suitcase into the entryway. I follow her. I put my 
hands in my pockets. She has trouble opening the door. She has a look 
on her face like someone is dead (Someone is dead). I try to help her. 
She doesn't look at me. She has a hard time clacking that thing down 
the stairs. I watch her from the living-room window. She has a hard 
time rolling that thing between dancers, spectators, drum-beaters, 
and hot-dog-eaters. I sigh: the closest to the best love I have ever felt 
is this never-fading feeling that I want more than anything to love her. 
I put on my flip-flops. I follow her and her frosty pink suitcase down 
the street. It is a day of unparalleled August weather; sweat only 
forms on my lip. In a moment that feels like (and is) twenty minutes, 
we're on the train platform. The intense music that had vibrated our 
living room has grown so distant and quiet that it takes on the 
ambiance of a classical guitar in the eternally amber-lit hotel room 
“next door". The Green-Haired Girl stands at the far end of the 
platform, her green hair speckled with roots of black, a poofy loose 
green bun on top of her head, paintbrushy sprouts popping out here 
and there, her glasses befitting a cartoon character, her Michael 
Jackson T-shirt a different one from the one it was yesterday, which 
was a different one from the day before yesterday -- which was 
different than the one it is today. A loose white-polka-dotted lavender 
miniskirt, knee-high three-striped yellow tube socks, one hand on her 
suitcase. She stares down the tracks in the direction the train will 
eventually be going. Life is a chain, a string of beads of moments like 
these. I'm always over here, and whoever she is, she's always over 
there. In a moment, for the first time, I am over there. She spins 
around. She looks me in the forehead. She asks, "Will you marry me?" 
and I immediately respond: "No." Again in the length of an eye-blink 
we are back to back. Another blink later we are back to back and half 
a train platform apart. Another blink and we are facing one another 
from a now-terrible distance. Koenji station evaporates in a flash and 
we are in a lush green and turquoise bamboo forest. No lightning: a 
thunderclap, and a heavy rain begins to pour. Before the first drops 
touch the ground, we cut to black. I open my eyes and my iPod 
earbuds are in my ears. A guitar solo is about to begin. Something 
takes my breath away simultaneously literally and figuratively. Gaze- 
line perpendicular to the ground, muscular thighs propelling her body 
forward in a perpendicular sprint, the little green bun atop The Green- 
Haired Girl's head collides at rhinoceros speed with the middle of my 
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spine. Alive for the duration of a catastrophe and beyond, she and I 
plummet, weightless, until the bottom of the stairs. For the love of 
anything anyone finds holy, these groundless, diagonal moments 
before bruises and blood and eternal enemies (for a time) are the 
highest joy she and I ever have ever felt, will ever feel, and goodbye to 
you all for now. 


Thanks for reading. How are you? 
--tim rogers, Honolulu, Hawaii, 23 July, 2010 
(--tim rogers, Indianapolis, Indiana, 24 December, 2010 


(--tim rogers, Oakland, California, 21 October, 2011 
(--tim rogers, Tokyo, Japan, 22 August, 2009))) 
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